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BY HIS SINCERE FRIEND, 

THE AUTHOR. 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST ED.mON. 



The following humble efforts of the author^s muse are 
now published, for the first time, in a collective form. 

Many of his lyrical pieces have been repeatedly 
printed in various collections of Scottish songs, during 
the last thirty years ; and several of them, he has been 
told, have become popular in bis native country. After 
these flattering testimonies of the esteem in which they 
are held, it will surely be allowed him to feel solicitous 
oonoeming the offspring of his fancy, and to evince 
some anxiety for seeing them presented to the public 
with such corrections as he has been enabled to give 
them in maturer life, in the hope of making them some- 
what more worthy of that favour with which they have 
hitherto been received. 

The late Mr. Allan Cunningham, who honoured him 
for many years with his correspondence, was pleased to 
•ay of some of the author^s earlier pieces — ^ Your songs 
possess very considerable graphic power, and, I have 
no doubt, will soon win their way to public favour.** 
Many other literary gentlemen, partial to Scottish 
verses, scenes, and character, have also awarded him 
their meed of praise. He has thus felt less reluctance 
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in publisluDg his volume, and bestowing upon it that 
care and attention which he has done ; more, perhaps, 
for the gratification of his own feelings, than for any 
intrinsic merit it may be found to possess. The com- 
position of its pages has been long 

** His leisoze's best xeaooxoe." 

He cannot deny himself the satis£Eustion of reoording 
that his tale of '^ Archie Allan" has extended to four 
large editionsj and that it is now presented to the pub- 
lic for the fifth time. Soon after its first appearanoe, 
he happened, on his way to a Mend, to feJl in with a 
little boy who had it in his hand. Being somewhat 
doubtful, fi:^m his extreme youth, whether he could 
read it, the boy promptly replied to his inquiry — ^^ I 
can read it very wed: I ha'e it maistly a' by heart.** 
This gave him more pleasure^ he confesses, than what 
he chooses to express. 

We are here in a state of probation and progretsioii 
— a fact as visible as the shadow of the summer ekmd 
floating along the sides of our mountains — ^and, thert- 
fore, the author has sometimes indulged in melanekoly 
pictures ; not that he had any pleasure in their oontem- 
plation, but for warning. Youth and inexperience evar 
require admonition, as they are so prone to believe 
what they wish to be true ; a credulity peculiar to oar 
£Edlen nature, and but too common among both old 
and young. 

Having all his life been familiar with the oottago* 
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Iwoes of Scotland, and a witness to the worth, the 
■mgleness of heart, and the strong manly sense that ia 
to be found within them — the amiability, the engaging 
tenkneas^ and the generous glow of sympathy, both 
with the friend and the friendless, as characteristic of 
his oountrywomen as the yerdure b of the summer- 
his wonld have been a cold heart, and harder than the 
nether millstone, had he viewed them with indifference. 
Gonoeming Bums and such scenes, Campbell has 
tha% not more truly than eloquently, said: — 

" Nor ikill'd one flame alone to fiui : 
Hia ooontxy's high-aool'd peasantxy 
What patriot pride he taught I how much 
To wei^^ the inborn worth of man ! 
And nutie life and poverty 
Grew heautifvl beneath his touch." 

The author is not so absurd as to arrogate to himself 
each achievements. He will be abundantly content if 
his humble endeavours shall be found instrumental in 
inculcating the lessons o^ and in warning against de- 
viations fr^m the paths of virtue, truth, and true affec- 
tion, by tale, sketch, or song, not always drawn from 
the sources of imagination. 

BB90HIK, August, 1846. 



PREFATORY NOTE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 



ADVERTISEMENT TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

Noble, literary, and pnblic patronage having exhausted the 
first edition of this volume, the author feels himself warranted 
in publishing a second edition. 

September 1850. 



PREFATORY NOTE TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

Two large impressions of this volume have been so favour- 
ably received by the press and the public, that for some time 
past it has been out of print. Encouraged by this hearty 
welcome to his humble verses, and by the desire of friends, 
the author has prepared for publication the present enlarged 
edition. Notes illustrative of the text have been prefixed to 
most of the poems, and to all the songs. Several original 
pieces have been revised and inserted, and, though last, not 
least, an " Introduction," by the Rev. George Gilfillan, kindly 
■communicated as a "labour of love.*** 

Jidy 1857. 



* The author having died shortly after the issue of the third edition, 
Mr Gilfillan's Introduction, which was partly biographical, has been 
superseded in the present edition by a formal Memoir, in which Mr 
G.'s e»4timate of Laing as a poet has been retained. 
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ADDRESSED TO THE AUTHOR, BT ALEXANDER SMART, 

AUTHOR OF " BAMBLINO BSTKBi," 

DsAB Laxno, theore is a craving in the mind, 

A longing after purer, better things. 

Than life in all ite yaried phases brings, 
Whidi we are doomed to seek, but never find : 
Still that communion of congenial hearts, 

Whidi long has blest the summer of our daji^ 

And ripens now in autumn's mellow rajya, 
Sweet foretaste of a purer bliss imparts. 
Friend of the poet and his humble saDg, 

With all a brother's love I turn to thee^ 
Like "wayside flower," sequestered irom the throng 

In nature's quiet lanes ; and still I see 
Reflected in thy charming lyric lays. 
The pure and simple current of thy days. 



LIFE OF ALEXANDER LAING. 



Alexanbbb Laing was a native of the ancient city of 
Brechin, and was bom on the 14th of May 1787. He 
was tHe second son of James Laing, an agricultural 
labourer, and his wife, Isobel Thomson, and he thus 
entered life with few apparent advantages. But his 
parents, though very poor, seem to have possessed many 
of the qualities that have so honourably distinguished the 
peasantry of Scotland. As their means were not suffi- 
cient to allow of their children receiving a regular school 
education, they endeavoured by their own attention and 
care to supply the want. The mother, while sitting at 
her spinning-wheel, taught ker children to read — ^their 
text-books being at first the alphabet and the series of 
syllables usually printed on the fly-leaf of the Shorter 
Catechism, anct locally termed the ''Cat Lessons," and 
latterly the Bible, which the poet was able to read 
fluently at the age of seven. At night, when the father 
returned from his work, the daily lessons were rehearsed 
to him, and, if the result was satisfactory, Alexander was 
allowed as a reward to read aloud a passage from the 
*'GJentle Shepherd," or from the local pastoral of 
** Helenore." The poet himself declares that the method 
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was very successful It is certain that such a home 
must have exercised a strong influence on a nature like 
Alexander Laing's ; and it is probably &om these early 
surroundings that he derived those sweet and tender 
impressions which glow in his pictures of peasant life. 

As soon as he was old enough, Laing was hired out 
as a herd to a farmer in the neighbourhood. One may 
now travel far and wide through the Howe of Angus 
without seeing a single herd lad or lass ; but, seventy 
years ago, a herd was a necessary part of a farm estab- 
lishment Herding was a hardy but happy training for 
a country poet, and Laing seems to have taken kindly 
to the occupation. When he went afield with his charge 
in the early morning, he took with him an ink-bottle 
tied to a button of his waistcoat, while paper and pens 
were carried in the crown of his blue bonnet ; and as 
soon as he had taken up a position that kept the for- 
agers from the com, he commenced his daily lessons in 
writing and arithmetic. Even while a herd lad he had a 
passion for acquiring ballads and songs. Of these he ga- 
thered a large collection mostly in broadsheets — ^the only 
form which preserves all the peculiar peat-reek flavour of 
poptdar minstrelsy. A pleasant pastoral picture may be 
formed of the future poet wandering through the fields 
in the sunshine and shower of a Scottish summer, and 
conning the rude but affecting rhymes, the sentiments of 
which he was destined to elevate and refine. In the 
intervals of herding, he attended school during two 
winters ; and this, which' cost his father five shillings, 
was all the formal education he ever received. 
Herding, like boyhood, is but temporary ; and, at 
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the age of sixteen, Laing, by way of being settled in 
life, was apprenticed as a heckler or flaxdresser to Mr 
David Middleton, a Brechin manufeuiturer, and for the 
next fourteen years he worked steadily at his trade. 
The employment does not at first sight appear very con- 
genial to poetical aspirations ; but we have Laing's testi- 
mony for it, that many of his early songs were composed 
while he was at work, and that he found the ringing 
of the heckle a not unpleasant accompaniment to his 
own " croon." 

The only other heckler who has had a local reputation 
as a poet was William Beattle of Aberde^ who wrote 
poems in the Buchan dialect about the &aA of last 
century. Singularly enough, his poems, like those of 
Laing, are chiefly sketches of rustic life ; but the Buchan 
poet had neither the delicacy of taste nor purity of 
sentiment which distinguished his brother of Angus. 
His sketches, although curious, and s(»netimes vigorous, 
are more likely to please the antiquary than the poeti- 
cal critic. 

Laing was about twenty years of age when his first 
poem — ^a love song — appeared in the ''Montrose Review," 
a newspaper that has had the good fortune to act as nurs- 
ing mother to several local poets. '^ From that hour to 
this," he wrote in his old age to a friend, " the Muse, if 
I may, in imitation of my betters, give her the name, has 
been my pleasure and my pride." His poems were at 
first contributed to the various local newspapers and 
magazines ; but latterly, as their merits became known, 
they gained a more fitting place in those collections of 
national song, original and selected, which form such a 

B 
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marked feature in Scottish literature. Songs from his 
pen will be found in the " Harp of Caledonia," in the 
" Harp of Renfrewshire/' in R. A. Smith's " Scottish 
Minstrel/' as well as in the more ambitious collections 
of Allan Cunningham and Robert Chambers. 

With all his thirst for distinction, and the pleasure 
and pride which he took in the exercise of his poetical 
gifts, Laing never forgot the proverbial prudence of his 
race, nor ceased to give zealous attention to his daily 
toil He retained throughout his fourteen years' ser- 
vice the confidence and esteem of his employer, and, to 
use a phrase which has sometimes been misapplied, he 
exemplified in his own life the true dignity of labour, 
and showed that it was possible to combine great poeti- 
cal sensibility and humour with blameless moral con- 
duct and untiring industry. 

An accident put an end to thepoefs labours as a flax- 
dresser. A plank which fell upon his right shoulder so far 
pennanently disabled hk arm, that it was never againfit 
to sustain the severe exertion which heckling demanded. 
Though at the time this accident happened to him 
Laing had gained some reputation as a poet, he never 
appears to have imagined, as is not unfrequently done 
by men of less real genius, that the world should help 
him to live by his verse. To the end of his life, indeed, 
poetry was to him a relaxation and a delight rather than 
a labour from which monetary advantage might be 
gained ; and probably to this cause his poems owe much 
of their freshness and ease. The occupation he ulti- 
mately selected was that of a packman or travelling mer- 
'•hant In this line of traffic Scotchmen have cdways 
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been snccessfol both at home and abroad, and until quite 
recently it was consideied in no degree disreputable. The 
packman was a necessity in a sparsely-peopled countiy 
while the means of communication were imperfect ; and 
as he depended on a regular f sgnily trade for his success, 
he was induced to lean more to the side of honesty in his 
dealings than the modem Cheap-Johns think necessary. 
Any one who consults the popular stories and sketches 
collected in the " Tales of the Borders," will find that 
the packman of the early part of this century bulked 
largely in popular estimation, not only as a pawky 
humorist and canny bargain-maker, but as a philoso- 
phical and poetical being to whom the position assigned 
by Wordsworth to the Scotch pedlar in his " Excursion" 
would have seemed quite natural It was probably less 
the somewhat fictitious halo of poetry which was thus 
thrown round the packman that influenced Laiug in his 
choice, than the fact that the trade, requiring but little 
capital or preliminaiy outlay, suited his circumstances. 
But its opportunities for observation must have ren- 
dered it delightful to one whose mind was so sensitive 
to rural beauty. The long daily walks through the rich 
varied scenery of the Howe, or of the more solitary glens, 
and the happy, almost patriarchal simplicity of lone 
feum towns, where isolation diminished the social dis- 
tinctions between master and man, and mistress and 
maid, must have been ingredients of pleasure in his 
daily life. He himself mentions that he often experi- 
enced the pleasure of hearing his songs and poems sung 
and quoted round the cottage ingle by those who were 
quite unconscious of the gratification they afforded to 
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the modest author. On his return from his rounds he 

never failed to bring with him a handful of wild flowers 

with which his wife made their humble home beautifuL 

From a monetary point of view he was not very suo- 

cessfol, though, even in that respect, his prudence 

and industry kept him always far from the. poverty 

of the typical poet ; and though never above the 

necessity of honourable toil, he seems generally to 

have had 

'* A simmer-won sazpence in winter to spen'." 

One of his biographers, indeed, congratulates himself 
and his readers on the surprising fact that the poet of 
Brechin was a '^ laird,'' meaning that he had been able 
by industry and thrift to purchase some small house 
property in his native city. But the lairdship was not 
a very large or profitable one, and before the poet's 
death he was known to have parted with some of his 
books to eke out his failing income. When one remem- 
bers that he was touched with the book-collecting mania 
when only a herd lad, it is evident that it must have 
grated upon his feelings to have to dispose of such long- 
cherished treasures. 

He married in 1827, and in the same year made a 
first poetical adventure on his own account by publish- 
ing ^' Archie Allan,'' a short tale in verse, full of rustic 
pathos and simplicity, and glowing with simple piety. 
It immediately became popular in the district. He 
superintended editions of Bums and Tannahill for local 
publishers; and besides occasional poems in newspapers 
and magazines, he contributed largely to ''Whistle 
Binkie," a Glasgow publication, which seems destined to 
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be the last collection of original Scottish songs. Among 
his brother contributors were Motherwell, Vedder, Gray, 
Gilfillan, Ballantine, Smart, Maclagan, and Millar, — all 
men of some poetical reputation ; and beside them Laing 
does not hold an imworthj place. 

In 1840, a second edition of " Archie AUan'' appeared, 
and six years later Laing collected his poems and songs, 
and published them in a small volume, under the modest 
title of " Wayside Flowers," It was received with great 
favour by the public A second edition was called for 
in 1850, and one of the last employments of the poet 
was the preparation of a third edition for the press. It 
appeared in the summer of 1857, prefaced by a kind 
and appreciative introduction from the pen of the Rev. 
George Gilfillan of Dundee. On the 14th October of the 
same year, the poet died, having slightly overpassed the 
scriptural limit of threescore years> and ten. His wife 
survived him, but he left no children. 

These few simple fSacts comprise all the points that 
give outward individuality to Alexander Laing's life, 
but they barely indicate the thorough goodness of the 
man — ^his straightforward ho];iesty and sense of justice ; 
his shrewdness, humour, and delicate independence of 
spirit, altogether untinged with pride or self-importance. 
He was richly and happily pious, and full of kindliness 
and charity which did not evaporate in mere sentiment, 
but shone like a glint of sunshine through his everyday 
actions. If we apply to his character what is often the 
severest test of a poet's personal conduct — ^the opinion of 
his neighbours — ^we will find that Laing lived and died 
respected by the whole community, and possessed of the 
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esteem and love of all who had the good fortiine to 
know him more intimately. Fortunately for his readers, 
his character shines in his poems, and his is one of the 
rare and happy instances where both character and 
works are equally pure and admirable. 

As was to be expected from his early training, Laing's 
self-cultivation intellectually was mostly in the direction 
of Scottish poetical literature. But he took an interest 
in aU. the intellectual movements and changes of the 
times. He was fortunate enough to obtain a reading of 
the first copy of " Waverley'* that reached Brechin, and 
so captivated was he by the magic of the then unknown 
wizard, that the first sound that recalled him to prosaic 
reality was the jangle of the factory morning-bell sum- 
moning him to work. Along with a few other kindred 
spirits, he, for many years, subscribed for a copy of the 
" Eclectic Review" at a period when reviews were not 
quite so common in a country town as they have since 
become, and when the sacrifice from the wages of a mill 
hand was proportionally much greater than it would 
now be. Of Scottish poetical literature, especially in 
Its later and more popular development, his knowledge 
was extensive and accurate, and was always at the ser* 
vice of the editors of the numerous collections of Scot- 
tish poetry to which he was a contributor. With seve- 
1^ of these, including Allan Cunningham, Dr Struthera, 
&nd B. A. Smith, he maintained a literary correspon- 
dence which shows that these eminent collectors ascribed 
Si^eat and deserved weight to the critical opinion of the 
humble and unostentatious poet of Brechin. 
'^I^Wangfrom the author to his work, ithas already been 
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lemarked, that Laing's character and surroimdiiigs are 
reflected in his poems. This renders him pre-eminently 
the poet of ordinary country life. As his own character 
was that of a pious, thoughtful, and contented man, it is 
these aspects of the character of our Howe peasantry that 
are most frequently and vividly expressed in his writ- 
ings. One of the most competent of Bums' many critics 
— ^Thomas Campbell — ^has named as one of the greatest 
gifts of that master of song, that 

" Rustic life and poverty 
Orew beantiftil beneath Ms touch. " 

In a different, and no doubt much lower form, the same 
merit belongs to Alexander Laing. He has indeed 
nothing of the far-stretching imagination, or of the com- 
pleteness and vividness of passion which illumine the 
songs of our national poet, but all that is sweet in the 
reality of ordinary peasant life — ^the depth and clinging 
softness of domestic affection, the love of localities, and 
the shrewd wisdom which comes from experience, and 
expresses itself in phrases of proverb-like terseness— he 
sees and pictures with great fidelity and ease. His 
sphere is a limited one — ^the life, the hopes, the wishes, 
and the pleasures of a simple and godly Angus peasant 
He rarely seeks outside the cottage the attractions and 
beauties which cannot be found within, or aspires to be 
passionate or dramatic. But within his narrow domain, 
I do not think there is any one who has discovered more 
of homely happiness and beauty. Laing himself seems 
to have been well aware of the direction in which his 
strength lay ; for so early as 1816, while yet a compara- 
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Uvely unknown man, he addressed a congratulatoxy 
epistle, setting forth his poetical aims, to a brother 
'Bard of Angusshire," which is now printed for the 
first time at the end of this Memoir. 

It is in the songs and poems where he keeps close 
to this ideal, and to his daily experience, that his claim 
to a distinctive place in Scottish poetical literature must 
^^^ Where he chooses subjects ordinarily considered 
poetical, and treats them in the ordinary poetic manner, 
he is neither much better nor much worse than fifty other 
of our minor poets. The sentiments and expressions are 
unexceptional, the rhymes and rhythm are reasonably 
good, but there is no originality or life in the whole. 
It 18 in many -cases only the echo of an echo. But when 
lifting returns to the life he knows so well, and paints 
the realities he has observed, 

** Some natoral sorrow, grief, or pain, 
Which has been, and may be again," 

he does so with the force and ease of one embued with 
his subject, and gifted with true poetical instincts. His 
tale of " Archie Allan" especially displays this happy 
faculty of discerning what was poetical and touching in 
the life of a peasant, and of expressing this in language 
80 terse and idiomatically true, that the poef s art is 
entirely hidden, and the tale appears less a fancy than a 
sad refOity in social life. As the Bev. Mr Gilfillan very 
happily expresses it, '<' Archie Allan' is one of those 
* true things,' so life-like, so interesting, and so graphic 
in its strong simplicity, that you yield implicitly to its 
power. A true and simple tale of every-day sorrow, it 
prevails, when recited beside the ingle blaze, to hush the 
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meiriest assembly, and to bring tears from the eyes of 
young and old." 

It is a pleasant and original peculiarity of Laing's 
songs, that the happiness he chiefly celebrates is that of 
quiet, contented married people. Poetical pictures of 
happiness too often end with the honeymoon ; but Laing 
shows how, even in circumstances where poverty and toil 
might be supposed to dim its brightness, love gives a 
softening charm and sweetness to the poorest lives, and 
that the quiet, the rest, and complete mutual confidence 
of the one form of happiness is quite as capable of poeti- 
cal treatment as the vehemence and demonstrativeness 
of the other. 

Another fine element in his songs is his humour. In 
it we trace, more decidedly, perhaps, than in his pathos, 
the result of his early study of old popular poetry. 
There is in such songs as '^Our Gudeman's aye £rae 
Hame," **John Gunn," or "Minister Tam," a frank 
boldness of sentiment and expression, and a shrewd 
suggestiveness, that nothing more modem could have 
inspired. Indeed, every one of his humorous songs has 
a resemblance, more or less strong, to some piece that may 
be found in the earlier collections ; and this not more in 
form than in the spirit that breathes through them. 

No one, I think, can read these " Wayside Flowers " 
without being satisfied that the poet was a happy and a 
good man, nor without imbibing something of the con- 
tent and trustfulness that permeates his verse. It would 
be equally impossible for a native of Angus not to recog- 
nise with a little pride, that the poef s models were his 
neighbours; and that his merit is not so much in active 
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imagination and fimcy as in accurate oteervaticm and 
happy description. It is to the kindliness and piety, the 
humorous shrewdness, and the deep and thoughtful 
domestic affections, of our Angus peasantry, that Alex- 
ander Laing's poems owe their charm. It will not 
surely be considered by any one as too conservative a 
sentiment to hope that the time is yet distant when such 
happy pictures of peasant life shall appear as fables or 
memories of 
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Old and happy far-off things,*' 



that have slipped away with the poet who celebrated 

them into the dim distance of the past; or to think 

that it will be an unhappy hour for our country when 

the honourable characteristics, which gleamed in the 

life of Alexander Laing as much as in his poems, shall 

come to be recognised more as antiquarian curiosities, 

than as the living soul which gives strengfli and energy 

to the thews and sinews of the nation. 

J.G. 



EPISTLE TO A BROTHER POET. 

Addressed, in May 1816, to a Brother Pod vho had 
pvhUshed a small volume of verses. 

The blissfu' gloamin' hour had fa'n, 
The moon was up, the zephyrs blaVn, 
When, lanely, 'mang the breckans gaw^ 

On Noran brae, 
My fieaicy, fondly musing, ran. 

An' lan on thea 

Sweet, canty Bard o' Angus-shire, 
Lang life an' heart to wind the lyre, 
Till feeling fowk, a-field, admire. 

An' fowk at hame, 
An' ilka stream we hae, acquire 

A living name. 

A' up an' down by Nith an' Ayr, 
The Tweed, the Ettrick, an' Traquair, 
An' o'er the landscape far an' near 

Round " Stanley Shaw,' 
The scene o' sang lies ilka where 

That's simg by a'. 
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An' sure our bonnie heiglits an' howes, 
Where varied nature blooming grows, 
Where soothing saft the river rows, 

An' bumie pours. 
May treat as weel the Lyric Muse 

By gloamin' hours. 

The rolling Tay an' Isla grave, 
The rapid Noran's lucid wave, 
An' Lunan stream, where lasses lave 

On Lammas day, 
An' Lemno bumie's gurgling rave. 

An' mony mae. 

Eoose np an' sing our native swains ! 
The pride o' hame an' foreign plains — 
To rural loves — ^to cottage scenes 

An' nuptial Mth — 
Attune, attune thy saftest strains, 

Wi' sweetest breath. 

While I, in mystic musing hour, 
Will con thy tales and lyrics o'er. 
An' gin my weak but willing power 

Can ardent be, 
I'll rear with thee the sacred flower 

0' Minstrelsy. 



POEMS AND SONGS. 



POEMS. 

" I'yo aeen tho smiling of fiirtime beguiling, 
I'yo tasted li«r &yoai8, and felt her decay.** 

[The following are extraota of letters to the author, from the Ber. 
Dr. Brewster of Craig, after reading the ibUowing tale in manuscript: — 

*' Maube or Craig, May 7th, 1825 It has been a great mistake 

of many writers of Scottish poetry, that they have oonfinmded the nse 
of our native language with the utterance of vulgar profeouty and in- 
deoenpy. Thisisnotaoorrectoopyof nature; since all our oommanalty 
do not necessarily spealc grossly and profonely because th^ spealc their 
mother tongue. Heisnotapoet, but a low caricaturist— though a genius 
may have sometimes acted in this way— that would habitually dwell 
upon the coarse and more revolting features of human nature. ' Archie 
Allan' is quite free ttoxa every stain of this kind. It is* written with 
neatness and correctness of style, and in a strain of sentiment and ex- 
pression consistent with the interests of religion and morals, and, con- 
sequently, conducive to the promoti<m of their influence ; nor is it desti- 
tute of the finer breathings of poetic imagination. I refer to such ex- 
pressions as this : — 

' They thrave out an' in, like the buss i' the beil.' 

* She dwyn'd like a gowan 'mang newly mawn grass.' 

'For constant an' on, as the rin o' the bum. 
Her hand it was never but in an ill turn,' ii/oJ* 
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"June 15th, 1825 'Auld Eppie,' 'Robin and 

Janet/ fto., wherever they are read will be admired. It waa vdj friend, 
the Ber. Mr. Gray of Breohin, that firrt gave me copies in mamucript of 
these, and of yoor longer tale." Bat for the early notice and kind en- 
oo^uagement of these gentlemen, the author, in all probability, would 
have nerer thought of publishing a volume.] 

At ! poor Archie Allan — I hope lie's no poor ! 
A mair dainty neebour ne'er entered ane's door — 
An' he's worn awa' ifrae an ill-doin' kin, 
Frae a warld o' trouble, o' sorrow, an' sin. 
Wad ye hear o' the hardships that Archie befell 
Then listen arwee, an' his story Til telL 

Now twice twenty towmonts an' twenty are gane 
Sin' Archie an' I could ha'e ranket as men — 
Sin' we cou'd ha'e left ony twa o' our eild, 
At a' kinds o' farm-wark, at hame or arfield ; 
Sin' we cou'd ha'e carried the best bow o' here, 
An' thrown the fore-hammer out-owre ony pair. 
Ah ! then we were forward, an' flinty, an' young. 
An' never anoe ken'd what it was to be dung ; 
We were lang fellow-servants and neebours fu' dear: 
Folk ne'er thocht o' flittin' then ilka half-year. 

When he was the bridegroom, an' Mary his bride, 
Mysel' an' my Jeanie were best man an' maid: 
'Twas a promise atween us— they cou'dna' refuse — 
Had our bridal been first, they had gotten the glo'es. 

Aweel, they were married, an' mony were there, 
An' Luve never low'd on a happier pair ; 
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For Archie had nae woman's skaith he could rue, 
An' Mary was sakeless o* breaking her vow. 
They had lo'ed ither lang, an' the day was to be 
When their ain gathered penny wad set them np free ; 
Sae dear o* the warld, an' cantie, an' weel, 
They thrave put an' in, like the buss i' the bell' ; 
Their wants werena monie, their family was sma* — 
Themsel's an' but ae lassie-balm was a' ; 
Sae wi' workin' an' winnin', wi' savin' an* care, 
They gather'd an' gathered nae that little gear. 

Yet nae narrow bodies — ^nae niggards were they — 
Nae slaves to the warld, to want, an' to ha'e ; 
Tho' they ken'd weel aneuch a' the bouk o' their ain, 
They wad tak', they wad gi'e — they wad borrow or len' ; 
Whan a friend or a neebour gaed speerin' their weel, 
rhey had meal i' the bannock, an' maut i' th6 'yfU ; 
rhey had hearts that cou'd part^ they had hands that 

were free. 
An' leuks that bade welcome, as warm as cou'd be ; 
Gaed ye in— -cam' ye out, they were aye, aye the same ; 
There's few now-a-days'mang our neebours like them ! 

Thua^ blythesome an' happy, time hasten'd awa'. 
Till their dochter was twenty, or twenty an' twa, 
Whan she, a' the comfort an' hope o' their days, 
Fell into some dowie, some ling'rin' disease. 
Lang ill was the lassie, an' muckle she bure, 
Monie cures they gi'ed till her, but death winna cure; 
She dwyn'd like a gowan 'mang newly mawn grass: 
Some lave disappointment, they said, ail'd the lass — 
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Ay ! happen what may, there maun aye be a mean: 
Her grave wasna sad, an' her truff wasna green, 
Whan Mary, her mither, a' broken an' pin'd 
Wr trachle o' body, wi' trouble o' mind. 
Was reliev'd frae her sorrows — was also weel sair'd. 
An' laid by her bairn i' the silent kirk-yard ! 

Oh ! sirs, sic a change ! it was waesome to see ; 
But life's like a journey, an' changes maun be ; 
Whan the day o' prosperity seems but at noon. 
The nicht o' adversity aften comes down : 
I've lived till my locks are as white as the snaw. 
Till the Mends of my youth are a' dead an' awa' ; 
At death-bed an' burial nae stranger I've been. 
But sorrow like Archie's I've never yet seen ; 
The death o' his lassie I ken'd it was sair. 
But the death o' her mither was harder to bear; 
For a' that was lovely, an' a' that was leal, 
He had lost i' the death o' his Mary Macneill ! 

Whan the buryin' was bye, an' relations a' gane ; 
Whan left 1' the house, wae an' wearie, his lane, 
As a neebour wad do, I gaed yont the gate-end. 
An hour i' the gloamin' wi' Archie to spend ; 
For the fate o' our neebour may sune be our fa', 
An' neebours are near us when kindred's awa'. 
We spak* o' the changes that time ever brings, 
Of the frail fadin' nature of a' earthly things, 
Of life an' its blessings — that we ha'e them in len' ; 
That the Giver, when he wills, has a right to his ahr j 
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That here though we ha'e nae contmuin' hame, 
How the promise is sure i' the Peace-maker's name, 
To them that wi' patience, wi' fiimness, and feith, 
Believe in His merits, and trust in His death; 
To them — though the coflfin, an* pale windin'-sheet, 
Though the cauld grave divide them, in heaven they 

shall meet — 
Shall yet ha'e a blythe an' a blest meetin' there, 
To ken separation an' sorrow nae mair. 

Thus kindly conversin', we aften beguiled 

The hours o' the gloamin', till three summers smil'd ; 

Till time in its progress had yielded reUef, 

Had dealt wi' his mem'ry, an' lessened his grief— 

Though nae like the man I had seen him, 'tis true, 

Yet fell knief an' cantie my auld neebour grew. 

Sometime then-about, as it happened to be, 
I hadna seen Archie for twa weeks or three, 
Whan ae night a near neebour woman cam' ben, 
An' says, ^ Ha'e ye heard o' the news that's a-gaun? 
It's been tell'd me sin' momin"by mae folk nor ane, 
That our friend Archie Allan was beuket yestreen." 
"Aweel, weel," quo' I, **it e'en may be sae. 
There's aye heart wi' auld fouk, we'll a' get a day ;" 
But when it was tell'd wha the bride was to be, 
I heard, but said naething — I thocht it a lee ! 

'Twas a' very gude he shou'd marry again — 
A man in a house is but drearie his Isme ; 
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But to think he vad ever tak ane for a wife, 
Wha had liVd sio a loose an* a throwither life — 
Wha had been far an' near whar it cou'dna be nam'd, 
An' was comb o' a feimily but little esteem'd— 
To think he wad tak' her ! I cou'dna belieVt ; 
But I was, and mony forbye were deceiVt ; 
For, the Sabbath thereafter, wha think ye was cried? 
But Archibald Allan an' Marg'ret Muresyde! 

Weel, how they forgather'd an' a that befel, 
Tho' it's painful to speak o% ye'll wish me to tell. 
She cam' in-about here as it happened to fa', 
An' was nearest door neebour to him that's awa' ; 
An' seein' a fu' house an' a free-hearted man, 
That ken'dna the warld, wi' her wiles she began— 
Seem'd sober an' decent as ony ye'll see, 
As quiet an' prudent as woman cou'd be — 
Was aye brawly busket, an' tidy, an' clean. 
An' aye at the kirk on the Sabbath was seen— 
Was better nor monie, an' marrow't by few. 
Till a' cam' about as she wish'd it to do ; 
But scarcely her hand and her troth he had ta'en, 
Till she kyth'd in her ain dowie colours again. 
They had a short courtship, a brief honeymune ! 
If s ay© ru'd at leisure what's ower rashly dune. 

We've a' our ain feu'ts an' our feilin's, atweel, 
But Maggy Muresyde ! she's a bauld Ne'er<lo-weel ! 
An' the warst o' it was, in an unlucky hour 
She'd gotten ilk pkck o' the purse in her pow'r ; 
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An' sune did she lifb it, an' sune, sane it gaed — 

In pennies 'twas gathered, in pounds it was Eq;>read; 

Her worthless relations, an' ithers siolike, 

Cam' in about swamun' like bees till a bike ; 

An' they feasted, an' drank, an' profaned the blest Name, 

An' Sabbath an' Saturday — a' was the same. 

Waes me ! it was sair upon Archie to see 

The walth he had won, an' laid up a' sae free. 

To comfort an' keep him when ailin', or auld, 

Sae squandered by creatures sae worthless an' bauld ; 

An' sair was he troubled to think o' their sin, 

An' the a;wfa' account they wad ha'e to gi'e in ; 

Yet, griev'd as he was at the rash lives they led. 

He durstna ance say it was ill that they did ! 

But time an' your patience wad &il me to teU 

How she spent an' abus'd baith his means an' himsel', 

Tor constant an' on, as the rin o' the bum, 

Her hand it was never but in an ill turn — 

TiU siller, an' gear, an' a' credit were gane — 

Till he hadna a penny, or aught o' his ain — 

Till age an' vexation had wrinkl'd his brow — 

Till he hadna a morsel to put in his mou' ! 

Aweel ! neither able to want nor to Win, 

Ae momin' last week, ere the day-licht cam' in, 

Thro' the lang eerie muirs, an' the cauld plashy snaw, 

Wi' his staff in his hand he had wandered awa', 

To seek a fa'n bit for his daily supply, 

An' to thole the down-leuk o' the proud an' the high. 
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O ! had I but seen him when he gaed a-field, 
I wad ta'en him inbye to my ain couthie bield ; 
An' wi' my atdd neebour shared frankly an' free, 
My bannock, my bed, an' my hindmost bawbee ! 

How far he had gane— how he'd far'd thro' the day, 
What trials he had met wi', I canna weel say; 
But whan the gray hour o' the gloamin' fell down, 
He sought the fire-side o' some distant farm-town — 
Wi' the door hauflin's up, an' the sneck in his han', 
He faintly inquir'd — wad they lodge a poor man 1 
The mistress gaz'd on him, an' drylie she spak', 
We may lodge you the nicht, but yo mannna come 
back"— 
Said beggars an' gang'rels were grown unco rife — 
Speer'd what place he cam' frae — gin he had a wife ? 
Ay I that was a question! sirs, it was sair ; 
Had he no ha'en a Wife, he had never been there ! 
Cauld, cauld at their backs thro' the evenin' he sat, 
An' cauld was the bed an' the beddin' he gat> 
The floor an' the rooftree was a' they could spare. 
An* he lay down, alas ! but to rise never mair. 
Was he lang or sair ill, there was nane heard nor saw, 
G^in day-Hcht poor Archie had worn awa' 1 
Wha ance wad ha'e thocht it that he wad ha'e been 
A beggar, an' dee't in a bam a' his lane ! 
But we needna think this will, or thai winna be, 
For, the langer we live, the mae unooB we see.* 
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** Naa fleeohin's o* flattery, nae boaatin's o* prid»-~ 
Tia heart speaks to heart at ane's ain flredde." 

^'Tis wearin' late, Janet, O, rise firae your wheel, 
Fm grown unco weary — ^'tis bed-time, atweel ; 
For twice sin' the gloamin' the lamp has burnt dry, 
An' the tmff-neuk is toom o' its evenin' supply.* 
'Tis wearin' late, Janet, O, rise frae your wheel ; 
This day ye've dune weel aneuch — aye ye do weel." 

" I watna we^l, Bobin, though aye doin' awa', 
My winnin's but little, or naething ava." 

^' A woman does weel whan a penny she spares, 
Whan she leuks ower the house, an' the family affairs ; 
Gin the wife binna thrifty, the man canna thrive ; 
But aye late an' early ye needna to drive. 
We've a sma' trifle saVd, we've a weel plenish'd bield, 
Come the day o' distress, or the evenin' o' eild ; 
Then why need ye toil on, and trachle sae sair ? 
Fll be aye doin' something — ^111 win, an' ye'll wair." 



* In remote places of the country, clocks and watches are not yet to 
be ibnnd in every cottage, nor even the old-ikBhi<med hoor-glaas, so that 
the inmates often reckon their time in the winter evenings by the 
quantity of oil and ftxel which are burned. 
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Ah ! nae little winnin' yeVe won i' your day, 
An' nae little wairin' there's been i' the way ; 
We've brought up atween us a family o' ten, 
An' they're a' wise an' warld-like women an' men : 
But mair is our comfort to see and to find, 
That our early instructions they a* keep in mind ; 
Their neebours esteem them, their maisters are pleas*d. 
Their parents are happy, sae Gudeness be prais'd." 

"Ay ! blest be His name ! the seed may be sown, 
But the season is His, an' the increase alone ; 
Our advice we may gi'e, our example may show. 
But grace an' gude conduct we canna bestow. 
Now yell gi'e the fire and the lamp some supply, 
An' I'll tak' the Bible an' psalm-book inbye, 
An' we'll read o' His gudeness, an' sing to His praise, 
"WTia has been, an' will aye be, the Guide o' our ways.'* 



"Ay, but ye^ Triae, and wiser fax than wo. 
Or maist part o' the pariah tellB a lie." 

AuLD Eppib, poor bodie, she wins on the brae, 
^ yon little cotrhouse aneath the auld tree ; 
Far aff firae a' ithers, an' fa', fa' o' flaws, 
Wi' rough divot sunks haudin' up the mud wa's ; 
The storm-tattered riggin' a' row'd here an' there, 
An' the reekit lum-framin' a' broken an' bare, 
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The lang raggit eaves hangin' down the laigh door^ 
An' ae wee bit winnock apaaist happit ower ; 
The green boor^tree bushes a' wavin' aronn', 
An* gray siller willow-wands kissin' the gran* ! 



" Auld Eppie's a weird-wife," sae runs the rude tale, 
For ae nicht some chiels, comin' hame frae their ale. 
Cam' in by her biggin', an' watchin' apart, 
They saw Eppie tumin' the beak o' black art ; 
An' O ! the strange sichts an' the oneos that fell, 
Nae livin' cou'd think o', nae language cou'd telL 
Nae body leuks near her, xmless it may be 
When doudie nicht closes the day's dowln^ e'e, 
That some, wi' rewards an' assurance, slip ben, 
The weels an' the waes o' the future to ken ! 

Auld Eppie's nae weird-wife, though she gets the name ; 

She's wae for hersel', but she's waeer for them ; 

For tho' ne'er a Menly foot enters her door. 

She's blest wi' a Men' in the Friend o' the Poor. 

Her comfort she draws frae the Y oluhe o' Light, 

An' aye reads a portion o't momin' an' nicht — 

In a' crooks an' crosseef, she calmly obeys. 

Ken seasons o' sorrow are seasons o' praise 

She opens an' closes the day on her knee — 

That's a' the strange ncht ony body can see. 
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** O happy lore I where love like this is fimncL" 

Tho* dowie's the winter, sae gloomy an' drear, 
O ! happy weVe been thro' the dead o' the year ; 
An' blythe to sic beild as the bumie-brae gave, 
1 monie a nicht ha'e we stow'n firae the lave 
Kow the spring-time has ta'en the lang e'enin's awa', 
We mamma be seen, an' less aften Til ca'— 
But May-day is comin' to mak' you my ain, 
Sae think nae lang Mary till I come again. 

^^^ S^gglet young lasses are sairly mista'en, 
They ken at the Place wi' His Honour Tve been, 
An' ta'en the plough-haudin' o' bonny Broomlee, 
But they ken na wha's comin' to baud it wi' me — 
They ken i' the e'enin's I'm aften frae hame. 
They say wi' a lass — ^'cause I leukna to them. 
They jamph an' they jeer, an' they banter at me, 
An' twenty they've guess'd o' — but never guess'd thee." 

*ril wander alane by the lanely bum-brae, 
ril think on you, Jamie, by nicht an' by day, 
Till the time come aroun' that will mak' you my aln; 
Ye'll no be unfaithfu'— but how may I ken ? " 
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» 111 sing the haill day whan your cot-house Pm near, 
111 whistle whan plewin' as &r's yon may hear ; 
An' aye whan I see yon, gm naebody see, 
m blink to my lassie —my lassie to me ; 
An' aye till that time, baith at kirk an' at fair, 
In taiken o' tme-loye, dear lassie, ye'll wear 
The green tartan rockley, my fairin' to thee — 
An' I the white owerlay ye gifted to me." 



Ruling %vm. 

** Wheoce shall the traitor rest— he the deoeiver— 
Who could win maiden's breast, rain, and leave her?** 

Nab soothing was heard to the sigh of her woes, 
Nae sonnd bnt the songh of the sleeper arose. 
As toes'd on her pillow, a' wet wi' her tears, 
Yonng Annie was pouring her feelings an' fears. 
O keen was her mem'ry, an' keen was her pain ; 
She rose np, an' lay down, an' rose np again ; 
An' lang afore day-licht, when nane heard or saw 
To the linn of the Noran * she wandered awa' ! 

" Ye days of my folly, when thoughtless I fell. 
An' yielded to Willie my heart an' mysel', — 
Ye vows, ye endearments, why crowd on my mind? 
DeceiVd an' forsaken, no rest can I find ! 



* A rapid romantic stream in Angos^^hire* 
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The whisper already is blasting my fiune, 

But the birth of my baby will publish my shame ; 

An' neebour, an' Mend, an' relation, an' a' 

That ance wished me well, will now wish me awa' !" 

'thna wailing she wandered thro' wilds dark an' drear, 
Till the deep roaring Linn's dizzy brink she came near ; 
The demon of rain howl'd lond on the blast ; 
Despair had her last glimpse of reason owercast ; 
As shoots the red fire-flanght wi' swift darting gleam, 
She sprung frae the gray rock an' sunk in the stream. 
The rain-drops were running frae hazel an' haw — 
All nature was weeping for Annie awa' ! 

At ilka blythe meeting, at feast, an' at fair. 
As frequent is Willie, as flaunting his air ; 
As thriving his mailen, as fisdr is his fame, 
By neebours an' friends he is welcom'd the same; 
Still fathers, an' mothers, an' daughters approve, 
An' meet him wi' kindness, affection, an' love; 
The licht heart, the blythe look, the loud laugh an', 
Are nane the less Willie's though Annie's awa'. 
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% lltmnmtiiin. 

" 1 that folk wad weel consider 
'What it is to tyne a name." 

[About eight or nine yeara ago, a sd^ct collection, chiefly of modem 
Boottiah poetiy, translated into German, was published in two 12mo 
Toltimes, whicOti, it is said, have since passed through several editions. 
The translator, Mr. Edward Fiedler, a natiye of Germany, who resided 
for some time in Bdinbargh, had acquired a general knowledge of the 
productions of the Narthem muse, and on returning home, he intro- 
duced them to his countrymen in their native tongue. In the Scots- 
man newspaper of June 8d, 1848, there appeared a long able article on 
these translations, in which it is said that such a work could not but 
meet with a response from our Teutonic friends, there being many words 
peculiar to our dialect which are identical with the Germaa: thus, 
sicker means sure, safe; fremmit is strange, foreign. In the translation 
of "The Admonitioin" both these words occur: — 

** They rade unco sicker that never ance feU." 

" While I ha*e the fremmit my hallan within;" 

which shows that both languages spring from the same root. Other 
three of the aulSior's pieces, "Lord Spynie," "Ae happy Hour," and 
** The happy Mother," have also been honoured with a German dress.] 



'* Hegh i lasses, ye're lichts(»ne — 'tis braw to be young," 
Quo' the eldren gudewife, wi' her aihnents sair dung ; 
^ Ye're thrang at your crack, about maybees an' men, 
Ye're thinkin', nae doubt, about hames o' your ain ; 
An' why shou'd you no ? I was anoe young mysel'. 
An' sae wed's Tye been married, my neebours can tell ! 

''In Jokin' an' jamphin' there's nae ony crime, 
Tet; youth is a tryin', a dangerous time ;. 



^^ THE ADMONITION. 

Though now ye're as happy as happy can be, 
Yet trouble may come i' the glmt o' an e^e. 
Whan roses wad seem to be spread V your path, 
Ye may look for the briers to be lurkin' aneath ; 
But do weel an* dree weel, there's nae ony fear, 
The lot's unco hard the leal heart canna bear. 

* I Ve liv'd i* the warld, baith maiden an' wife, 
An' mony'g the change I ha'e seen i' my life ; 
Though some may na think it, it maksna to me, 
There's few for the better or likely to be. 
When I was as young as the youngest o' you, 
The men were mair faithfu', tiie women mair true; 
There wasna the folly an* ill-fisishion'd ways 
AjiMing the young fouk that we see now^ardays. . 

" Yet, lasses, believe me, I'm happy wi* you, 
Ye're thochtfu' an' prudent as mony, I trow ; 
Though like's an' ill mark, it's a pleasure to me, 
When I look to ithers, your conduct to see. 
I canna say flichter'd an' foolish ye'ye been — 
I canna say failin's an' fau'ts ye ha'e nane; 
The best has them baith, as ye've aften heard tell. 
They rade unco sicker that never an(5e fell; 
Sae mind your ain weakness, be wary an' wise, 
Let age an' experience your conduct advise ; 
An' though it is said, youth an' eild never gree, 
There's nae fear o' flytin' atween you an* me. 

" It may be there's some, though I'm sure nane o' yoTi, 
Wad think wi' sic things I ha'e Uttle to do. 
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Wad think that behayioar was naething to me, 
Gin servants were tenty, were worth meat an' he, 
Wae's me ! is there ony to think sae inclined ? 
They ken na the duties IVe daily to mind ; 
While I ha'e the &emmit my hallan within, 
My bannock to brack, an' my erraad to rin ; 
The present, the fiiture, their gude an' their gain, 
I'm bound to look ower, as gin they were my ain ; 
To see to their conduct a-field an' at hame — 
To be, as it were, like a mither to them ! 

«< Ye mind the auld proverb, auld folk werena blate— 
' Misfortune's mair owing to folly than fate ;' 
Sae lasses, for ance, ye maun len' me your ear, 
Erae me an' my counsel ye've naething to fear : 
Look weel to the ford ere ye try to wade thro , 
If s just atween tynin' an' winnin' wi' you ; 
Ye've wooers about ye as monfB ye may, 
Ye've hopes an' ye've wishes, as a' women ha'e ; 
Ye're young, an' the lads, it wad seem, think ye fair, 
But sma's your experience, I rede ye, Beware. 
A woman's gude name is a treasure — a mine ; 
But ance be imprudent, an' ance let it tyne, 
Her lost reputation she canna regain — 
Tak* care o' yoursel's, an' beware o' the men ! " 
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TiB gtrange what fiuncies will bewltoh 
The man that "hastens to be lioh.** 

The fisirmer ploughs and sows his grain. 
And hopes for tunely sun and rain ; 
The manufacturer spins and weaves. 
And dreams of wealth that he receives ; 
Both have their better times and worse — 
Weather and markets will not force ; 
Yet aft they envy one another, 
Nor live as brother should with brother ; 
There are exceptions not a few — 
But here's a tale both uqw and true. 

Now as my theme is not sublime, 

ril tell it o'er in homely rhyme : — 

A &rmer, in his coat of gray, 

"Was busy in his field one day ; 

Potato-lifting was the season. 

And to be pleas'd he had good reason ; 

The crop was good — some taint, no doubt, 

But nothing one could speak about ; 

So all at work, with joke and tale, 

Went "merry as a marriage bell." 

But in the middle of their labour 
Appeared their manufacturing neighbour, 
In broad black doth, with cane in hand, 
As if the lord of all the land. 
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"What!" said he, "such a weighty crop, 
The heavens doth fatness on yon drop ; 
If prices keep as they are now, 
You'll soon be rich as any Jew. ' 

" Well, come what will, my luck m try, 

m have my hand, too, in the pie : 

I'm serious now, and this I crave. 

One acre only let me have ; — 

m give for the enriching root> 

My gold watch, chain, and seals to boot, 

Which cost me twenty current guineas, 

And somewhat more — ^but that's between us — 

And off my bargain I will make 

Full cent, per cent., and no mistake." 

To drive. this nostrum from his head 
The farmer tried, and much he said 
Of lifting, storing, risk of rot, 
Of falling prices, and what not ; 
But no — was he a child or dunce I 
He would be rich, and all at once — 
" I'll hear no more of chance or arg'ing; 
Here, take my watch — ^well strike a bargain. 

A bargain made — the mwrphiea stored — 
His thoughts were on his precious hoard ; 
"'Tis true, my gold watch I have sold. 
But, ah ! there's nought like guinea gold; 
These trinkets are at best but traah, 
Commend me to the minted cash ; 
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Prices rule high-^ni sell my roots; 

And to dispel all fears and doubts, 

m look my pit before I sell, 

To see if all is sound and well." 

And so he did— but what a sight ! 

Enough to make one "loup bawk height;" 

To his great loss, and sore distress. 

It was a mass of rottenness ; 

The once "rich roots" for food, at least, 

Was fit for neither man nor beast 

• 
Now vanished are his wild day-dreams, 
lake May-day mists in mormng^s beams ; 
'TIS strange what fancies will bewitch 
The man that "hastens to be rich." 
As school-boy bargains oft betoken, 
Being rashly made, are rashly broken ; 
So he would try some wily dodge 
To get again his horologe : 
With hanging head and rueful look. 
And story long as printed book, 
He told the farmer of his loss — 
That all had gone to " dung and dross ;" 
"But as good friends should ne'er be nice, 
ril -p&j per boll the starch-null price. 
And, with my goldie in my fob. 
We thus will end this luckless job." 



His friend replied, in cautious tone — 
" Fair words ! but sooner said than done; 
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For they should only laagh that win- 
That see the end ere they begin." 
And yet the farmer may comply, 
To bid to all bygones — goodbye ; 
But ne'er will they forgotten be, 
Whilst water Eak runs to the sea. 

Now^ reader, do not grudge the time 
You've spent on this long-winded rhyme ; 
For here's its moral ready made — 
'^ Each one should stick to his own trade ! ^ 



** Caold IdawB the win' fraa north to south, 
O sin ! it's winter ftirly." 

[The following TerBes, with other poems and songs, and biographical 
notaoes of Angus-shire poets, were contributed by the author to the 
Angus Album, published at Dundee in 1888, containing original pieces 
in proee and Terse, chiefly by natives of the ooonty. From a review of 
this work, which appeared soon after in Ghambers' Edinburgh Journal, 
a sentence or two may be excused:^ — ''The •poems of A. L. are entirely in 
the style of the familiar songs of Scotland; and in touching simplicity of 
cuipro s Bt on, lival some of these revered oompoaitionB."] 

The winter's come to speer whar the simmer has been ; 
The frost sets in, an' the wind blaws keen ; 
The snaw comes on, an' the mirk nicht fa's ; 
An' drearie an' eerie the blin'-drift blaws. 

Are ye a' i' the house ? ha'e ye mdlk ? ha'e ye meal ? 
For bade an' for bed are ye a' sair'd weel 1 



50 THE UNHAPPY FATHER, 

Ha'e ye fouth i' the neuk for the e'enin^ fypel 
An' a simmer-won saxpenoe to spen' 's ye require ? 

Are the kye T the byre? are the sheep i* the coti 
Is the roof-tree stark ? will the doors stan' out? 
Are the stacks a* tight^ baith com an' hay ? 
It's a sair nicht thereout, an' lang till day. 

Are ye a' roun' the blythe ingle cheek in a ring ? 
Ha'e ye new beuks to read ? ha'e ye auM sangs to sing ? 
It's a dreigh forenicht^ but ye'll no think lang 
Wi' a cradk an' a laugh, wi' a beuk an' a sang. 

Did ye think when the birds sang blythe on the tree, 
That their dumb time o' year wad be roun' in a wee ? 
Did ye mind when the simmer was sunny an' warm, 
That winter wad come wi' the cloud an' the storm ? 



f {lie %n}fKm f^^t 

" Though miiifh comes to mony, it comes na to zue, 
It's my ain bairn's rain that saddens my e'e." 

O ! LASSIE, I think wi' a sair broken heart, 

On the licht happy time that's awa'. 
When smiling ye sat on your fond mithez^s knee, 

An' prattl'd an' lisped — " Mamma:" 
On the blythe happy days when ye play'd on the green. 

An' when I unyoked my team. 
How ye left a' your play-things, an' totter'd an' ran, 

An' met me at e'en coining hame. 



THE nVHAFPt fAfHEA. H 

Then, then I was happy, an' fond were the hopes 

Affection sae feelingly drew; 
The fears o* the future that yex'd me at timea, 

A' fled when I thocht upon you ; 
I thocht gin I lived to be helpless an' auld, 

Qin second childhood I should see, 
Shou'd Providence spare, I had ane growin' up, 

Wad then be a parent to me. 

I taught you betimes, as a father should do, 

The path o' true virtue to prize ; 
An', as &r as I cou'd, wi' the precepts I gave, 

I gave you example likewise ; 
An' duly at morning an' evening I pray'd, 

That Gudeness wad aye be your guide. 
But ye've chosen to walk i' your ain wilfu' ways, 

Aa' the blessing has yet been denied. 

Ye've left me to see that Fve rested my hopes, 

On the perishing faith of a dream ; 
The dawn o' your promise, the day-spring o' life, 

Ye've clouded wi' sin an' wi' shame. 
O ! lassie, I think wi' a sair broken heart, 

On the licht happy time thaf s awa'; 
When smiling ye sat on your fond mlther^s knee, 

An' prattl'd, an' lisped—** Mamma ) '* 
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A HIOpLAVD liEOBND. 

" Cut down these gloomy treeB," thej crtod; 

" Lay low yon xaoomftLl pine." 
"Ah, no! oar iktheia^ names grow thore. 
Memorials of lang^yne." 

" ! WHAT did the fray begin about, 

Dear mother, tell to mel" 
'' It began about breaking a withered branch. 

From our old, old femily tree ; 
But a fatal we^rd, as old as itself, 

Was told of the ancient tree, 
That when a branch but broken was, . 

Our name would cease to be ! 

'^ To shelter it from wind and storm, 

And lengthen out our line, 
We planted round the aged tree 

The hardy forest pine ; 
We justly fear'd oifended Hei^Ten 

Might lay the relic low ; 
We little thought he was on earth 

Would strike the fatal blow I 

''No stranger came to urge our fitte, 
A kinsman did the deed; 
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The hand that shared our friendly meal, 

Has made our bosoms bleed. 
Your feither sought to be reveng^ct, 

But fell in the bloody fray, 
And with you and me, my dear daughter, 

Our name must pass away ! " 



IN THE OLD SCOTTISH MANNER. 

[In the notes to Ck)llin'8 Ode on the Popular SuperitUions qf the High^ 
landSf It is said that " the Brownie formed a dass of beings distinct in 
habit and disposition from the freakish and misohieyons elves or furies. 
In the daytime, he lurked in remote recesses of the old houses, which 
he delighted to hannt, and sedolouslj employed himself in discharging 
any laborious task which he thought might be acceptable to the fcunily 
to whose service he had devoted himself/' and service similar to that 
narrated in the baUad was of veiy frequent occurrence. It is told of a 
Brownie, that, on a certain occasion, he had undertaken to gather the 
sheep into the bught by an early hour in the morning, and so zealously 
did he -peirtorm his task, that not only was there not one sheep left on 
the hiU, but he had also coUected a number of hares, which were found 
&irly penned along with them. Ui>on being congratulated on his extra- 
ordinary success, he exclaimed — " Ck>nfound thae wee grae anes; they 
cost me mair trouble than a' the lave o' them." So disinterested was 
Brownie in his attachment, that any offer of reward, particularly of food 
or clothing, he invariably reckoned a hint from the family that they 
wished to dispense with his services, which he immediately transferred 
to another. He has likewise been known to abandon a beloved haunt, 
when oflen disturbed in his places of retirement, or when any observa- 
tions were made on his appearance, which is said to have been " meagre, 
shaggy, and wild." It is therefore veiy probable, as we have no later 
tradition respecting the Brownie of the ballad, that the questions put to 
him by the skiUy toi/e at the door of the feirmhouse, occasioned his de< 
pirture from his &vourite Feamden for ever.] 
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Thair liVd ane man on Norinsyde, 

When Jamis helde his aine ; 
He had ane maylen fedre and wyde, 

And servants nyne or tone. 

He had ane servant dwellymg nair, 
Worthe all his maydis and men ; 

And wha was this gyn ye wald speir 1 
The Brownie of Feamden ! 

WTian thair was come to thrashe or dichte, 

Or bam or byre to clene, 
He had ane bizzy hoore at nicht, 

Atween the twall and ane ; 

And thonch the sna* was never so deip— 
So wylde the wynde or rayne, 

He ran ane errant in a wheip, 
The Brownie of Feamden ! 

Ae nicht the gudewyfe of the house 

Fell sicke as sicke could be, 
And for the skilly mammy-wife, 

She wanted ane to gae ; 

The nicht was dark, and never a sparke 
Wald venture down the glen, 

For felr that he might heir or see 
The Brownie of Feamden ! 

But Brownie was na far to seeke, 
For well he heard the stryfe ; 
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And ablynis thocht, as weil he mydite, 
They sune wald tyne the wyfe : 

He afife and brankis the ryding mear, 

And throch the wynde and rayne ; 
And sune was at the skilly wyfe*s, 

Wha livit ower the den I 

He puUit the sneke, and out he spake, 

That she micht bettere heare, 
"Thair is a mothere wald gyve byrth. 

But hasna strengthe to beare. 

**0 ryse! ryse ! and hape you weil, 

To keip you fra the rayne." 
" Whaur do you want me ? " quoth the wyfe. 

" whaur but ower the den ! " 

When baithe waur mountit on the mear, 

And ryding up the glen ; 
** O watt ye laddye," quoth the wyfe, 

'* Gyne we be neir the deni 

"Are we com neir the deni" she sayd ; 

" Tushe ! wyshte, ye fule ! " quoth he ; 
^ For waure na ye have in your annia^ 

This nicht ye winna see ! " 

They sune were landit at the doore, 

The wyfe he handit doun^ 
'' Fve left the house but ae halfe houre, 

I am a dever loun T' 



" THB MOWDIWOBT. 



" What mak's your feit sae brayd ?" quoth abe^ 
"And what sae yeid your eeni" 
Tve wandert mony a weary foote, 
And unco sichts Tve seen! 

* But mynd the wyfe, and mynd the weane, 

And see that all gae richt; 
And keip the beyld of biggit land 

Till aynce the momjdng licht: 

"And gyne they speir wha brocht you heir 

'Cause they were scaunt of men ! 
Even tell them that you rade ahynt 

The Brownie of Fearnden?" 



a^jtB Bnniiimiirt. 

[An old Angus-ehire superstition, which the author waa privileged to 
■00 obeerved as detailed in the fbUowing note, suggested these yerses. 
The fliBt four lines are old. 

^ the spring of 1815^ a short time after the digging and dressing of 
^y garden, I oheerred several molehUU beginning to rise, particularly 
amongst the beds of small seeds. Speaking of this in the family, I ex- 
pressed my fears that our crop would be thereby much injured, when 
^ grandmother— in the eightieth year of her age, and a thorough be- 
lifiver in the creed of Scottish superstition— made the ready rei>ly — 
'There's nae fear o' that; I'U sune put the mowdiworts awa'." Little 
attention was paid to what she said at the time; but a few mornings 
^^r, when taking my usual walk in the garden, I was rather surprised to 
■oo a sprig of broom, with a very small quantity of flax wound carefiilly 
round the top of it, stuck into every molehill. Judging, rightly, that 
QrannUf as ^e was always called, had commenced operations to put 
away our imwelcome visitors, I took an early opi>ortuni1y of inquiring 
about the way and maimer of proceeding. Though a little shy at first. 
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Mhe baoune more oommtmicatiTe, and said — " Weel! waell 111 tell joa 
§,* about it, that when I'm awa' ye may ken how to do yoonel*. Ye maun 
gae oat i' the gloamin', atween snn-down and dark; ye mann put a baas 
& broom, -wi' towi' the tap o% into ilka hillock; an' as ye pat them in 
ane by ane, ye maun say three times — 

" O Mowdie I Mowdie I come ye agen, 
There's tow i' ye're rock, an' ye mann spin." 

AU this was spoken with such an air of gravity, as convinoed me that 
the speaker henelf was qaite in earnest aboat the matter; so, to q>are 
her fbelings, I kept my risible Realties in control as well as I could. But 
the best of the stoxy remains to be told. We had no farther troable with 
the males and molehills that season; finding so many obstractionB stock 
into their borrows, th^ had no doabt taken alarm, and gone elsewhere 
to cany on their mining operations. Bat the old woman continued firm 
in her belief that their removal was entirely owing to the due observance 
of the chann, as already stated, particularly to the threefold repetition 
of the two lines — 
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O Mowdie I Mowdie!" &c.] 



Mowdie ! Mowdie ! come ye agen, 
There's tow i* ye're rock, an' ye maun spin ; 
For, gin we speak o' thrift to you, 
Well get nae mair o' ye're fesh e'enow. 

Sae play ye're pranks i' the barley craft, 
An' corn-rig, whare the yird is saft. 
Or try ye're pith, an' sharp ye're taes, 
r the stanie bawks, an' whinnie braes. 

An' whan John Frost agen grips hard, 
Ye may tak the beild o' our kailyard — 
TiU kindly Spring thow bank an' brake; 
Till ye hear the dinnle o' spade an' rake. 



"° BUENING OP AUCHmDOUir. 

Our cabbage an' greens mann grow for jcn^ 
Our sybows an' leeks that season our broo^ 
Till Simmer is ower maun a' be spared, 
If ye wad Winter in our kailyard. 



%Taxm% of flntpidtinm. 



[The following are the partioalan of the fleradal hroil, which xesnlte^ 
in the bunung of this baronial leeidenoe at the dose of the sixteenth 
century. These were the times "^^en might was riffht-^whaa the will of 
the baron was the tenure l^ which life and property were held. How 
different from the period in which we hare the happiness to liye 1 Early 
in the year 1692, the Mackintoshes, or dan Ghattan, having offended 
Gordon of Huntly and Strathbogie, to whom th^ were yassals, the 
latter vowed vengeance, which the former fearing, requested their chief 
to proceed to Auchindonn Castle, the residence of their Bai>erior, and, if 
possible, to bring about a reconciliation. On his arrival there, Gordon 
was unfortunately from home. He was, however, introduoed to his lady, 
to whom he told on what errand he had come, and pleaded for her inter- 
cession; but she replied that she was sure her lord would not be satisfied 
until the head of the chief of the clan Chattan was fixed on the castle 
gate. The chief, despising her threat, and bowing scomfiiUy low before 
he should depart, she snatched a sword from the wall of the apartment, 
and severed his head Itom his body. His dan, on being informed of the 
murder, assembled under his son and successor, and marched to Audiin- 
doun Castle in the dead of night, which they plundered and set on fire. 
The lady made her e8cai)e, but several of the inmates perished in the 
fiames. The ruins of the castle are still to be seen on the banks of the 
river Fiddach, in Banffshire. These verses were suggested by hearing 
recited the following fragment of an old ballad on the subject, which is 
probably all of it that tradition has preserved;— 

[" Turn, Willie Maddntosh, turn, turn, I bid yon; 
If you bum Auohindoun, HuntJ^ will head you." 
" Head me or hang me, that winna fley me, 
I'll bum Audiindonn ere the lifo lee; me." 
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Comixur owar Caim-oroome, and looking down, man, 
I saw Willie Mackintoah btum Anchindoon, man; 
U^t -was the mirk hour as the daj dawing, 
For Anohindoan was in flames ere the cook orawing.] 



* TuBN again, my gallant chief, 

Tom again, I bid you. 
If you bnm Auchindoun, 

The Gordon will behead yon," 

"The Gordon may behead me; 

I will think of taming 
When his haughty lady weeps, 

When Anchindoun is burning ! *' 

The shepherd now had left the hill^ 
The stormy wind was howling; 

And on the brow of Caim-croome,* 
The cloud of night was scowling ; 

While in the deep and distant glen. 
The Fiddach, wildly wailing, 

Of foes upon its woody banks. 
Of coming woe was telling ! 

Anon was seen along the sky 
A beam so bright approaching. 

That, on the middle hour of night. 
The day-light seem'd encroaching. 

* A hill near Anchindoun. 
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Then faintly on the stormy blast 
Was heard the voice of mourning, 

And then appeared the bursting flam< 
Auchindoun was burning ! 



Inrir ^^m. 



[Early in the seventeenth oentoiy, when the UndsajB of Bdzell, a 
branch of the great Angus dan of that name, resided at Edzell Castle^ 
the fetmily then consisted, says the tradition on which these Tersea are 
founded, of two brothers, and thdr sister. Lady Jane, who, it is said, 
was very beautiful, and highly accomplished. Amongst her many suitozs 
was young Lord Spynie, a distant relation of her own; but, having 
gained her affections, he seduced and deserted her. Her elder brother, 
determined on revenging her wrongs, sought eveiy opportunity of meet- 
ing the fEilse lord. Some time after he met him in the High Street of 
Edinburgh, and, having told >iiTn that all the blood in his body could 
not wash out the stain in his sister's character, he plimged a dagger into 
his heart ; and, though the deed was done in open day, and in the pre- 
sence of several persons, he was allowed to escape home. On the follow- 
ing day a -paxty of soldiers were sent to apprehend and bring him to 
justice ; but, on hearing of their approach, he removed from Edzell with 
a considerable number of adherents to his castle of Invermark, a build- 
ing of some strength, and situated nearly in the centre of the Grampian 
Moimtains, where he proposed defending himself. This scheme, how- 
ever, he abandoned when the militaiy made their appearance, and, dis- 
missing his followers, he assumed the dress of a i)easant, and fled to the 
northern isles of Scotland, where, it is said, he died in obscurity and 
want. What became of his sister, tradition makes no mention. The 
lands of Edzell were purchased in 1715 by the Earl of Fanmure, and for- 
feited by him the following year, as an adherent of the Stuarts. They 
were repurchased by William, Earl of Fanmure, in 1764. 

" We have been somewhat amused to And the beautiful baUad of 
' Lord Spynie' inserted last week in our excellent contemporary, the El- 
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gin aiid Morayshire Courier, as from a tradition of tlie seTenteenth oen- 
tnxy, with the fSoIlowiiig notice from a oozieBpondent, who states that 
he picked np the poetical fragment in Edinboigh : — ' The lines may be 
considered,' says he, ' worthy of notice only as regards the iiimplldly 
and pathos whidi characterized the lyrics of the i>eriod, and fior their 
local interest.' **— Aberdeen Banner of September 28, 1849.] 

Lord Sftnib,* ye may pu' the rose, 

An' spare the lily flower, 
When ye gae through the garden green, 

To woo in lady's bower ; 

An' ye may pa' the lichtsome thyme, 

An' leave the lanesome me ! 
For lang an' sair will the lady mourn 

That ye gae there to woo ! 

Tor ye will look an' talk o' luve, 

An' kindly, kindly smile, 
An* vow by grace, an' a' thaf s gude, 

An' lay the lurii^ wile. 

'TIS sair to rob the bonnie bird 

That makes you melodie ; 
'TIS cruel to win a woman's luve, 

4i^' no ha'e luve to gi'e ! 

I wadna ha'e your wilfu' hand, 
Tl^OTigh a' tl^e earth were thine ; 



*Thii title has been dormant dnoe the death of George, third lord, 
InlOTS. 
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LOCHABBB NO MORE. 

YeVe broken many a maiden's peace, 
YeVe mair than broken mine. 

I wadna ba'e jour Mthless heart, 

'Tis no your ain to gi*e ; 
But gin you ever think o' heaven, 

! ye maun think o' me ! 



£nr^ator eh Mm. 



[Written on hearing the fbllowing traditional account of one of the 
many predatory incnraions of the Cateran into the Low Country, during 
the time, as Bobs says in his tale of Helenore, or the Fortwnaie S^herdeu, 

" When tooming faulds, or scouring o' a glen. 
Was ever deem'd the deed o' pretty men." 

A party of these marauders, from Lochaber, oonsisting of some forty or 
fifty men, having reached, on an autumn afternoon, the summit of a 
hill immediately above Glenesk, the most northerly jtarish in ForfjEa<- 
shire, seated themselves to taJke rest and refreshment, and to wait the 
fall of night before commencing the work of plimder ; being observed by 
the shepherds from the neighbourly heights, the alarm was given, and 
by the evening the most effective men of the glen were in arms, and had 
met together for the protection of their property. Aftoc dark, the Ca- 
teran descended, and gave them battle, and, in a short but severe skir- 
mish which ensued, five of the inhabitants were killed, and about ten of 
them taken prisoners, who, with the greater part of the cattle and sheep 
of the parish, were driven to the Highlands. The parishioners never 
heard more of their flocks and herds ; but, early in the following year, 
the captives were permitted to return home, a ransom of fifteen merks 
having been paid for each man. It is said that a ballad, giving the par- 
ticulars more in detail, was long popular in the glen ; but nothing more 
:3 now remembered of it, eicept that each verse enddd with the wardsy 
'♦ Lochaber no More."] 
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MouiffTBATTOCK,* how dark is the cloud on thy brow, 
How grateful its gloom to the valley below ! 
For the hand of the Beaver has smitten so sore, 
The days of our mourning will never be o'er. 
He came in the night — he has taken and slain 
The wale of our flocks, and the flower of our men ; 
The maidens, the widows, and orphans deplore. 
And the hollow wind murmurs — Lochaber no More ! 

The fold now is silent, the shieling is still. 
No herd in the valley, no flock on the hill, 
No gay singing maiden a-milking the cows, 
No blythe whistling shepherd a-bughting the ewes. 
The sward of Gleneflbck f is shining in red ; 
The down of the thistle with crimson is dyed : 
The bloom of the heathen is steeping in gore. 
And the wild bee is humming — ^Lochaber no More ! 



* A high, mountain on the north of Gleneek. 

t The place of oombat. The last inonrsion of the Cateran took place 
about 1707. Their leader was John JAan^pcegOT, better known in the Low 
Country by the name of the *' Bed Bull of Badenoch." He was a man of 
uncommon stature, strength, and daring, and, with his gang, was long 
the terror of Strathmore. The place of their attack was Feam, a pariah 
about ten miles south-west of Glenesk, and contiguous to the Qrampians. 
The assault, as usual, was made by night ; and so complete was the work 
of plunder, that scarcely a single " hoof or horn " was lefb in the parish. 

The ploughman raise to yoke his team. 

The team was stow'n awa'; 
The maiden raise to milk her kye. 

But toom was ilka sta*. 

In the morning the parishioners assembled in the chnrdiyaidy having 
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THB TOUNG MACLEAN. 



FROM A TRADITION OF THE SEVENTEENTH OENTITRY. 



[For many years after tl)p predatory incursions of the Caterans into 
the Low Country had been suppressed by " civil pains and penalties," 
the very reverse of everything like neighbourly feeling continued to 
exist between the inhabitants of the Highland and Lowland districts ; 
but, as the remembrance of injuries given and received died away, they 
found it for their interest and their honour to cultivate a better spirit, 
and became gradually united by the ties of business, fid6ndahi]>, and 
maniage. A connection of the latter kind, whidi was formed about the 
end of the seventeenth century, suggested these verses.] 



The young Maclean was brave and bold, 
And, like his sword, his tale was ready ; 

And he did to the Lowlands come, 
To wed a fair and winsome lady. 



been called together by the ringing of the kirk bell, and, learning ftom 
each other the extent of the depredation, they resolved to attempt z^ 
covering their proi>erty. Having procured arms, and chosen for thetr 
captain John Madntosh, feamer, of Ledenhenry, a bold active young 
man, they commenced pursuit, and, after a chase of ten or twelve milee 
over high and ragged mountains, the thieves, with the sheep and cattle^ 
were overtaken at a place called the Water of Saughs, where a fbzknu 
akirmish ensued, in which Macgregor was killed. When their chief fsU* 
the Highlanders immediately fled, and, from the want of a leadar, tiM 
band was broken up. The people of Feam got possession again of aQ 
their property, bat lost one of their men in the combat. 



THB TOUNG HAOLEAN. 

He rode upon a gallant gray, 
With company his rank befitting ; 

He had the lady's plighted futh. 
And ween'd the bridal feast was waiting. 

But up in haste her brother spake, 
And 1 his words were rude and many — 

* Ye well may take my cows and ewes, 
But ye shall not have my sister Jenny T 

" spare I spare ! the willing steed — 
There is a weight he may not carry ; 

IVe fondly woo'd, and fairly won, 
The lady I have come to marry. 

"Our fethers Uved in feud and fray, 
Like meeting streams in fdry swelling ; 

Now let us live in peace and love. 
Like mingling waters gently welling." 

Their peace was made— the pair were wed - 
The feast was set — the guests were many; 

And they did to the Highlands go. 
The Young Maclean and Lady Jenny. 
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" Pride of the lyrio muse— his ooontiT'B pride— 
PoorTaimahmr' 



[The Bobjoined yerses weare written for a party of friends, wbo oh. 
served, some years ago, in a m'nyilar bat not Tmsuitable manner, the 
birth-day of this fkyourite poet. The place of meeting was in a retired 
locality on the banks of Isla, near " The bonnie House of Airlie ;" where 
they spent the long sonny smnmer's day amongst saoh rich and yaried 
scenery as the bard himself would have loved and sung ; his poetical 
works for reading and recitation, and the fbllowing sketch of his life, 
which was also read, making part of their mental bill of Uxe on that 
happy day : — 

Robert Tannahill was bom at Paisley, June 8, 1774. His fisither was 
a mechanic, and accounted superior to those of his own class for intelli- 
gence. His mother is reported to have been "a person of great moral 
worth," and from her he is said to have inherited his poetical genius. 
Like Mmsfllf, she was an ardent admirer of the beauties of nature, and 
equally fond of music and poetry. 

The circumstances of the feunily requiring his labour, he was early 
apprenticed to his father's profession, which was that of a weaver. The 
little educatipn he received was from his parents in the evenings, and at 
other intervals of their daily employment. His mother taught him 
reading, his fisither writing, and the common rules of arithmetic. His 
grammatical knowledge he afterwards acquired from a grammar pre- 
fixed to a pocket dictionary. 

He was early attached to poetry. In his tenth year he attempted the 
composition of verses; but, from his fourteenth to his twenty-fburth 
year, he seems to have neglected the muse altogether, or, at least, to 
have courted her with Uttle solicitude. About the dose of this period 
of his life, he became acquainted with the late Mr. B. A. Smith, the 
composer of some of our best modem Scottish melodies, and with other 
musical gentlemen of Paisley and its neighbourhood, whose names and 
designations he has recorded in his ballad of the " Five Friends." By 
these gentlemen several of his songs were set to music, engraved, and 
published in single sheets, and in this way found an extensive droula- 
tion, and a most favourable reception. Encouraged by their soooeas, he 
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oontiiiued to add to their number; and " Jessie, the Flower o' Dttubl&ue," 
" London's Bonnie Woods and Braes," *' The Lass of Arranteenie," and 
others of his most poimlar songs, soon afterwards made their appearanoe. 

Poetry, jtartioolarly song-writing, was now his ''fEtyonrite and first 
pmsuit ;" but, from a dignified and laudable spirit of independence, he 
pursoed It amidst his daily toils, which he seldom or never neglected. 
An ink bottle hung on his loom i>09t, other writing materials lay on a 
shelf beside him, and, when a stanza or two were composed, he immedi- 
ately committed them to manuscript, resumed his work, and again pro- 
ceeded with his composition. 

From this time till his melancholy death, he was a contributor to the 
poetical department of the Scots Magaziney along with James Hog^, the 
Ettriok Shepherd, and Allan Cunningham, who have both since so 
highly distinguished themsdves in poetry and in traditional literature. 
To the PoeticaL Magazine, pubUahed by Vemor and Hood of London, 
in 1804-5, and to other respectable x>driodicala of the day, he also con- 
tributed many poetical and lyric pieces ; to all of which he gave a ** local 
habitation and a name," by affixing his initials, and dating from Paisley. 

His name was now generally known, and his merit as a song-writer 
unirersally acknowledged, l^e newBi>apers and magazines quoted and 
praised his songs ; and, in the theatre, at the concert, in the ** farmer's 
ha'," and at the '' cottar's ingle cheek," they were sung and admired. 

But, while delighting others with the beauty and rariety of his pro- 
ductions, he was often himaelf subject to yeiy indifferent health, and 
gpreat depression of spirits — ' ' to fever of body as well as of mind. " With 
the many peculiarities and delicacies that belong to the temperament of 
genius, he had in his constitution a tendency to consumption, of which 
his &ther and elder brother had died ; and probably his health, both 
bodily and mental, was much injured — ^the one by his occupation mak- 
ing him lean on his chest, of the pain of which he frequently complained 
— ^tbe other by the unfortunate issue of an early and tender attachment, 
to which he feelingly alludes in his song of the ** Farewell," and whidi 
had such an influence upon his after lifia, that he never again paid his 
addresses to any of the sex. 

About this time other circumstances also combined to injure his health 
and to dejireas his spirits. His person had now become an object of 
ooiiosity; and strangers, and others desirous of seeing him, too tte- 
quently effected their purpose by inviting him to a tavern, the conse- 
quences of which generally produced in his mind the most unhappy sen- 
sations. That tills was the case is evident &om a letter written at this 
time to a friend, in which he says — " That scribbling of rhymes has 
positiTely half ruined me. It has led me into a wide drcle of aoquSiint^ 
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ance, of course iaato an involuntary habit of being oftener in a poblio* 
house than can be good for anybody. Although I go there as seldom as 
possible, yet how ofton have I sat till within my last shilling, and had 
then to return to my loom, sick and feverish ; for, if I indulge to the 

extent we have both seen in others, I am in for two or three days 

after wardd." How painful the reflection, that those abilities which 
brought him so deservedly into notice should have exposed him to temp- 
tations which his kind and obliging nature oould not resist — that he 
should have been led into company, and allured into habits which had 
the most fatal effects upon his character and constitution! 

The few songs which he composed after this period were all of the 
plaintive kind. From one oppressed with poverty, disease, and melan- 
choly, cheerful strains were not to be expected. He still continued, 
however, to support himself and his aged mother "by the labours of the 
loom." His feeUngs were deeply interested by her widowed situation; 
and, since the death of his father, he had cheerftdly shared with her hit 
scanty earmngs; for, up to this moment, his muuh-lauded lyrics had 
gained him nothing but a name. 

It had frequently been suggested to him, with a view to the improve- 
ment of his pecuniary circumstances, to publish by subscription a vol- 
ume of poems and songs. But diffidence, so often the eharaoteristic of 
true genius, rendered him unwilling to make the attempt. He was 
afraid of being thought assuming by thus preferring his claims on public 
attentioiv. At length, however, he reluctantly complied, and early in 
1807 his collected works made their appearance, with a short advertise- 
ment prefixed, in which he thus modestly expresses his opinion of them: — 

" The author of the following poems and songs, from a hope that they 
possess some little merit, has ventured to publish them ; but, fully sen- 
sible of that blinding partiality with which writers are apt to view their 
own productions, he offers them to the public with unfeigned diffidence. 
When the man of taste and discrimination views them, he will, no doubt, 
find many passages that might have been better, but his censure nuiy be 
qualified with the remembrance that they are the efftisions of an un- 
lettered mechanic, whose hopes, as a poet, extend no Daxther than to be 
reckoned respectable among the minor bards of his country." 

The volimie, unfortunately, failed to realize the hox>es of the author, 
and to gratify the wishes of his friends. The subscription scarcely de- 
frayed the expense of printing, and the occasional sale was far firom en- 
couraging. This, perhaps, was partly owing to the songs being before 
published and in general circulation, and to some of the poems being 
considered of rather inferior merit. He was now fully aware, though 
" long delayed and late veaolved," that his book was prematurely pub- 
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liBhed. In a letter to a friend he says — " I am confident had I waited 
a few yeartt longer I would have presented a Yolnme less ezoeptionable.** 

The fault of too earlj or too hasty publication is sometimes not soon 
repaired. Anxious, however, to retrieve his character as a x>oet, he ar- 
ranged fbr the press a new ddition of his works, excluding some, altering 
others, and adding a few pieces, which, it is probable, were more hig^y 
finished than any of his former productions. As he could n<5t think of 
again publishing by subscription, the whole were submitted to a book- 
seller; but he, either ignorant of their merit, or afraid to run the risk of 
the expenses, declined to purchase or to publish them. This was too 
much for the sensitive i)oet to bear. He imagined his friends and the 
public had combined against him; that his claims to genius would be 
impugned; and, under the influence of these impressions, he committed 
the whole of his writings to the flames, and gradually sunk into a state 
of the most confirmed and gloomy despondency. 

While in this " melancholy mood of mind," he received a visit from 
the Ettrick Shepherd, with whom he had frequently corresponded, and 
who had now made a long journey to see him. After a night spent 
together, Mr. Hogg took his departure, and Tanrtahill accompanied him 
a few miles on his way home. The parting was moumfiil :— ** Farewell," 
said the desponding poet, " we shall never meet again ! " The words were 
prophetic: the heart-struck bard had already taken that rash resolve 
which was too surely to bring about their accomplishment. In a few 
days after, on the morning of the 17th of May, 1810, Robert Tannahill 
was found dead I 

" The fail of this young poet," says Allan Cunningham, in the Songs 
of ScoUandf ''presents a lesson for those to read who imagine that the 
gift of genius, and all its accompanying sensibilities, is a blessing and a 
pleasure. It is, indeed, a blessing, when it comes with corresponding 
power of mind and excellence of judgment — ^when he who possesses It 
can prepare himself for the insolence of criticism and the neglect of the 
world;' but it is a curse and a torment when it is bestowed alone, and 
good judgment is withheld. I should be one of the last to ask for genius 
the protection of the great, but, in the case of Tannahill, a little patron- 
age might have been sx)ared— for little would have done; and the shame 
of sending him in jwverty and in sorrow to an untimely grave, would 
not then have been added to the natiohal reproach which the history of 
Bums has brought on our country." 

Of his songs, it is said, by the intelligent editor of the Harp of Cale- 
dovUaf ** that their great excellence consists in giving a happy expression 
to that mediocrity of feeling wliich, fortunately for themselves, taking 
mankind on the average, characterizes ninety-nine out of the hundred. 
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They will, of couise, be always popular with the many; and, while the 
exquisitely tender strains of Maonmll, and the sprrit-rotudng efftiaionB of 
Bums, are read and perused firom an affectation of superior disoemmeint, 
fh>m a principle of imitation, or from mere yanity, the songs of Tanna- 
hill will be read, and sung, and acted upon, till the incrustationB of time 
render the language of all the three alike unintelligible, and the roYoLu- 
tions of society render their descriptions alike inapplicable." 

"His peraon," says lifr. Struthers, the same worthy editor, '*was 
rather imder the middle size, and his appearance indicated no marks 
uf genius. His powers of conversation were not great; but, firom the 
symi>athy which he manifested in all that was said, his company was 
often very interesting. He was always ready, however, to speak in praise 
of depressed merit— in mitigation of the censure which the world is 
liberal in bestowing upon the unfortunate — against faithless fidendahip 
and disappointed love, of which he never spoke but with the keenness of 
one whose heart had been deeply wounded."] 



Where Isla* winds her wavy stream, 

IVe twin*d a bonny bower ; 
Like blushing pair in wedded love, 

Tve joined the tree and flower: 
I brought them from the sunny south, 

Their native Lowlands fair, 
And green they grow, and bright they bloom. 

And scent our JEIighland air. 

The "birk" and "haw," from " Stanleyshaw," 

Their grace and beauty blend ; 
The "brier" and "slae," from "Craigie lea," 

Their fringe and foliage lend. 



* The Isla rises in the upper range of the ForfSEunahire Grampians, and 
falls into the Tay between Dunkeld and Perth, about forty miles firom its 
source. 
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The ** meadow pink," from "Levem side," 

Has spread a downy seat ; 
The " crawflower blue," from " KiUoch* glen," 

Blooms round the gay retreat. 

The linnet sings her matin lay. 

The lark her morning song ; 
The "tuneful birds," fi^m "Calderwood," 

Have join'd our feathered throng ; 
The waterfall the chorus swells, 

The merry echo rings, 
And "Gloomy winter's now awa'" 

The voice of nature sings. 

Though we have harps of higher note, 

And lyres of finer tone. 
The Minstrel of " Gleniffer braes*' 

Has made all hearts his own. 
While nature, beauty, love, and truth 

Are sung in lyric theme. 
Thy artless songs, Tannahill ! 

Will live, and gather &me. 
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JBK DKASH or 



t* 



f|ef!ft|iflilii. 



oa ttB bloody teU be Mi kk ftta^ 
And in flM Immbo of mz|j h^Pf loT«^ 



Mt heart was so fall when I gaz'd upon Helen, 

So wild was ber look, and so frantic her si^ 
The meltings of pity at sight so appalling 

Bat started, and trembled, and sank in mine eye ; 
And oh ! that the kings of the earth and the mighty 

Had heard far a moment poor Helen complain ; 
And oh! that the men of the sword and the hanghty 

Had seen for a moment the heart rending scene : 

The banners of Albion slowly prevailing, 

Wav'd proudly at length o'er the dread battle-plain ; 
Bat dear was the vicf ry to thousands — ^to Helen, 

Her William was numbered and left with the slain. 
The tidings — ^the shock — ^like the borst of a billow, 

Were more than her frame and her feelings could bear ; 
Conyolsive she sunk on her cold widowed pillow. 

Unconscious alike of her loss and despair ! » 

One day thus departed — ^no change yet appearing^ 
When rung the wild echoes in seeming dismay ; 
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The bells loudly pealing, the crowds madly cheermg, 
And shouting, *' The victory, the victory, huzza!" 

This thundering tumult her spirit Rousing, 
** The monsters, they mock at my sorrow ! " she cried ! 

The last throe of agoi^y rending her bosom, 

She screamed, '^ Oh ! the battle— the battle ! " and died! 



▲UTHOB or ''will and JEAN," BTC. 

" His was the gift, wi' magic power, 
To catch the thought in ha-ppj hour." 



[Hector Maoneill was the son of Cax>taiii HaoneiU, of the 42d Regiment. 
He was horn at Boeebank, near Boelin, on the 22d of October, 1746, 
where his ikther, retired fh>m the service, then resided. After a life of 
much Yicissitade,and soffering firom a delicate constitution and nervous 
temperament, he died in Edinburgh, on the 15th of Mardi, 1818. His 
principal works are:— "The History tf Will an* Jean"— "The Waes o' 
War"— "The Links o' Forth"— "The Scottish Muse "^" The Harp, a 
legendary Ballad" — and "Songs;" all of which were printed and sold 
separate^ between the years 1789 and 1801, when they were published 
in a collected form, and have i>assed through many editions.] 



**Ah! well a day! the daisy flower. 
The blushing rose becrimson*d ower, 
The broomy brae, the green- wood bower. 

An* birken shaw, 
May bloom their little lanely hour, 

Aji' fade awa'. 
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"The eye that gleam'd their charms alang, 
The heart that felt an' fram'd the sang 
That through my echoing yalleys rang. 

Are gane for aye — 
Are gane, ahis ! an' laid amang 

The mouldering day I 

" Wha now will sing my nymphs an' swains, 
Their rural loves^ an' bridal scenes ; 
Of a' the waes an' bosom-pains 

The wretched feel, 
Wha now will sing in native strains, 

Wi' moving skill? 

"Keen through my heart, like arrow, flew 
The Bard o' Coila's last adieu : 
But then the balm that heal'd anew, 

I had witha' ; 
I had Macneill to sing— but now 

Macneill's awa' ! " 

Thus wailing on by bank an' bum, 
Was Scotia heard, a' wae-forlom ; 
For dearer son was never torn 

Frae mortal breath, 
An' fonder mother ne'er will mourn 

The stroke o' death. 

Ah ! weel they lo'ed, on Achill brae,* 
Arra/d wi' flower an' forest gay — 



* MaoneiU's Works, vol. ii. p. 151, 8d edition. 
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Frae early dawn till gloaming gray, 

They roVd alang, 

An' there the lo'esome summer's day, 

They rais*d the sang. 

Ah ! weel she lo'ed, — when burning pain 
Shot through ilk nerve an' fever'd vein ; 
When far beyond th' Atlantic main, 

The Scottish Muse* 
lnspir*d wi' hope, an' cheer'd again 

Wi' bright'ning views. 

Ah ! weel he lo'ed, an' dar*d to tell, 
Her waVring youth o' " whisky's ill," 
To mark the way, an' learn the will. 

The happy mean, 
He sang the melting moral tale 

O' « Will an' Jean." 

Delightful lay! an' ever dear 
Will be to feeling heart an' ear, 
While Abercromby's t glorious bier, 

An' deathless fame. 
An' proud Barossa's J field o' weir. 

We boast to name. 



* Under the iiifltiflnoe of a disbreasiiig state of health, the poem of the 
" SoottkhMtuse" was composed in the island of Jamaica, whither the anthor 
went with the view of trying the effects of a tropical climate.— Macneill's 
Works, Tol. 11. p. 141. 

t MacueiU's Works, vol i. p. 102. % Ibid. voL i. p. 129. 
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Then, Scotia, drap thy darksome views ; 
His echoing Harp * will sons arouse, 
To soothe, an' cheer, an' deck thy brows. 

Like sylvan queen, 
Wi' graceful bay, an' laurel boughs, 

Of lasting green! 



** The leas of this cold world, the more of hearen; 
The briefer life, the earlier immortality." 



[Joseph Grant was bom of xQspeotable parents in the pariah of Uppei 
Banchory, Kincardlneflhlre. From his earliest years he was emidoyed 
on a small farm possessed by his f&ther, in the varions labours of tending 
the sheep and cattle, and " driving his team a-field." The little educa- 
tion he received was at the parish school, which he attended only a few 
winters, bnt, by his own unaided efforts— by reading, reflection, and 
observation, he acquired a knowledge of language, of literature, and of 
"men, their manners and ways," remarkable for his years and oppor- 
tunities. In 1828, he published Juvenile Lays^ a collection of poems and 
songs, and, in 1830, Kincardineshire Traditions^ a small volume of bal- 
lads, both of which were favourably received. About this time, he also 
became a contributor to various periodical publications. Several of his 
tales and sketches, which appeared in ChamJbers* Edirtburgh Jowmalt 
were publicly and highly approved of by these gentlemen. In 1884, he 
published another little book of original ballads and songs, and, subse- 
quently, in the same year, he sent to press Tales of the Olens, a work in 
prose, but, before it was printed, he was no more. After a serious ill- 
ness of fifteen weeks, occasioned by having caught a severe cold, he died. 



* Macneill's Works, vol. i. p. 7. 
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ou the 14th of April, 1835, ia his thirtieth year. To his mother, who had 
never left Ms sick-bed, he said inunediately before his death, " I am go- 
ing to leave this world, and you, mother; but I shall never die; I am 
going home." The volume he left in the •presa, a few sheets of which 
were only printed at the time of his death, was edited by the late James 
M'Ciosh, Esq., editor of the Northern Warder ^ &c., and published early in 
1886. With the profitsjEurising fh>m its sale, a stone has been placed over 
his remains in Strachan churchyard, Kincardineshire, on which there is 
a suitable inscription, and the following lines, by the author : — 

« Though young in years, and not unknown to £sime; 
Though worth and genius both had told his name; 
Though hox)e was high, and certain honour near. 
Grant left the world without a sigh or tear; 
Yes 1 trusting in the Saviour's power to save. 
No sting had death, no terror had the grave ; 
His partiDg words, in prospect of the tomb. 
Were—* Dearest Mother, I am going home I ' "] 



He came, a stranger from the north, 

Inquiring for my weal, 
He sat beside my humble hearth, 

And shar'd my homely meal ; 
And at my family altar we 

Did often kneel together ; 
I knew him well, he was with me 

As one is with a brother. 

Though humbly bom, and lowly bred, 

By lonely Highland hill, 
The book of human life he read 

With knowledge and with skill ; 
But with a manner of his own, 

So sadly sweet and tender, 
There was a page on which alone 

He lov'd to speak and ponder. 
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He spoke of want and all the woes 

That feeling hearts hare known, 
Of young hope, blighted like a rose, 

Before 'tis fully blown ; 
Of all the hapless sons of song 

That live in Scottish story, 
Of names that will continue long 

Our country's shame and glory. 

He mourned their fate, he fear'd his own, 

And ah ! how just his fears ; 
Like hours of yesterday are gone 

His briefly numbered years ; 
And kinder, warmer heart than his, 

"Was ne*er to minstrel given. 
And purer, holier sympathies 

Ne'er sought their native heaven. 

Ah ! what avails the fevered hour 

Of mental pain and toil, 
If earthly fame is not a flower 

That grows on earthly soil. 
Though garlands deck the poef s grave, 

Though men admire aaid wonder. 
Say, does the dust such homage crave 

That it may sleep the sounder ? 
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Sin Mmmi of iattSt Enb^rton, §sn., ^iHsgim, 

BOOKSELLEB TO HEB MAJESTT.* 



" The good die first, 



And th^ whoBe hearts axe dzy as summer dust 
Bum to the socket/' 



" In midst of life we are in death," is often lightly said, 
When told of stranger suddenly being numbered with 

the dead ; 
But when a dear old friend in health is hurried to his 

grave, 
These words, though common as the air, a weighty 

meaning have. 

And so I feel, as all must feel who love our native lore; 
For he that gave it type and form is now, alas, no more ; 
Our lyric muse, with heavy heart, thus pours her plaint 

along — 
" We ne'er before such minstrels had — such master of 

the song.' 



>» 



The young and timid voice he taught the key-note of the 

strain. 
The old and bolder tone he train'd to measures sweet 

and plain. 



* Proprietor aad publisher of the popular works, Whiitle SinkUf laird 
tfloganf Henderaon's Scottish Proverbs, &c., &c., who died, after a short 
iUness, October 6, 1854. 
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And thus the " Social Circle" bards, in tune and temper 

found, ^ 

Like '^ canty whistle'' all of them gave forth a ''pleasant 

sound." 



And as they sang, the echoes rang from every heart and 

home. 
And fame with trumpet-tongue proclaimed, ''A lyric era 

come ! " 
For humour, pathos, graphic power — for quaint and 

ready rhyme. 
Long, long will " ' Whistle Binkie' be the song-book of 

its time." 

Nor did our dear lamented friend delight in song alone — 
Our country's Proverbs, Maxims, Wit, he lov'd as few 

have done. 
And kindly, as our Mends to guide, our monitors to 

warn. 
In goodly volumes published them, that all might read 

and learn. 

But, says the voice that cannot lie, ''Join trembling 

with your mirth ;" — 
The books of Christian faith and life he also put them 

forth. 
That we, like him, might find the peace that cometh 

from above — 
The hope that maketh not ashamed, the fiuth that works 

by love. 
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The law of kindness in his tongue restoi^d to perfect 

peace, 
In household jar, in threaten'd war, in many a vexing 

case; 
His aim, his end, was happiness and comfort to impart: 
To aid the poor, relieve the sick, and cheer the fainting 

heart. 



He was a friend with heart as warm when dark the 

lowering sky, 
As when no handbreadth of a doud did meet the keenest 

eye; 
A countryman in word and deed, with ready heart and 

hand. 
Whose habits, tastes, and feelings were all with his 

native land. 

While Christian faith, and moral worth, in cherished 

lays are sung — 
While Scotsmen love their fatherland, and speak their 

" mither** tongue — 
While our dear ancient Doric style is &med for sense 

and sound — 
So long will Bobbrtson's remains repose in hallowed 

ground! 



WSTD OF POBMa 



SONGS. 



jlt Sfljqq Sunt 



^^ThBCodBLaML" 



{TbiM aong, the ilzvt attempt of the anthor In Ijzio Tena^ «m 
io a looal newspaper in 1817, and, soon after, had tiie good ftarfeans to 
find iti way into an early number of the Harp of OaUdmiOt then ia 
ooune of publication by Ehnll, Bladde A Oo^ Glaagoir. To tba aob* 
■eqnent nnmben of the lerieB, extending to three tqLl 18mo^ he eantrt> 
bated, by reqneet, lereral other pieoea. Theae eariy and homble eflbirii 
in the aerrioe of oar natiTo aong, led hJm into oaoaeapaindanM with S. 
A. Smith, Allan Cnnnlngham, Darid Bobertaon, BlaoUe h Son, and 
other aong oolleoton and editon^ to all of whoae pablioationa, ta theiy 
appeared firom time to time, he haa been a oontribotor. Bat ncnr, ad- 
ranoed age, deoUning health, and the death of literaiy and other ftiaiida» 
haa almost dlasolTod the spell which boond hJm fteneady half aoentaij 
to the lore and aerrioe of aong.] 



Thb dark grey o* gloamin', 
The lone leafy shaw, 

The coo o' the cnshat, 
The scent o' the haw ; 



\ 
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Tbe brae o' the bumie 

A' bloomin' in flower, 
An' twa fidthfu' lovers, 

Make ae bappy bonr. 

A kind winsome wifie, 

A dean cantj bame, 
An' smilin' sweet babies, 

To lisp the dear name ; 
Wi* plenty o* labour, 

An' bealth to endure. 
Make time to row round aye 

The ae happy hour. 

Ye, lost to affection. 

Whom avarice can move 
To woo an' to marry 

For a' thing but love ; 
Awa* wi' your sorrows, 

Awa' wi' your store ; 
Te ken na the pleasure 

O'ae happy hour! 



84 UCHT IS TKB HEART AN* THX e'h 



db lit^ is % itait m' i^ £'t 



Air—" / lo'ed lyitr a UuUm hvt aiu.' 



[Another oontrilmtiaii to tlie Harp already mentioned. A pretty plo> 
tnreof the meeting of the Ipren "where the tonnmnna tell," is prefixed 
to the sixth Tolume of ScoUitht English, and Iriah Songs, published bj 
Lnmaden dc Son, Glasgow, about 1820. Besides appearing in serexal 
ooUeotions, this, and the preceding song, were included by Bobert Cham- 
bers among his Scottish Songs, in two toIs., with historioal introduotioa 
and illustratiye notes, Edinburgh, 1829. And here a q.ueetioin may sug- 
gest iteelfl The original and rather indelicate song to the present air, 
appears with the initials I. D. in Bitson's collection, published about the 
end of last century. Why, then, is its authorship generally attributed 
to the late Bey. John Clunie of Borthwick, who died xiot a Tazy old man, 
and not many years agoT] 



O LIGHT is the heart an' the e*e, 

When the laddie we lo'e is our ain; 
An' licht is the toil o' the day, 

When trystit to meet him at e'en. 
An' sweet is the smile o' the sun, 

When lads whistle blythe at the plough ; 
But sweeter the blink o' the mune, 

When wooers an' trysters are true. 

Yestreen, where the toi^i winna tell, 

My laddie was waitin' on me; 
Though fond as my laddie himsel' 

Yet waitin' I wish'd him to be : 
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He pu'd me low down on his knee, 

His arms he around me did twine, 
An' pressed at my hand for a wee, 

An* lean'd his warm cheek upon mine. 

**Dear lassie/' he whispered, "now we 

Ha'e stown this moment our lane ; 
But had we the Martinmas fee. 

Well e'en ha'e a house o' our ain; 
Though we ha'e nae gowd to gae thro'. 

We ha'e what the gowd canna buy" — 
He gi'ed me a kiss o' his mou'. 

An' tell'd me the lave in a sigh. 

My bosom a' lowin' wi' love, 

I sigh'd, an' said naething ava, 
For O, that sweet nicht was above 

The sweetest that ever did &' ! 
An' sae will I lovingly strive. 

To follow his wishes wi' mine, 
That yet, when in years we arrive^ 

Hell think wi' delight on yestreen! 
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XaBB, gin lie mait tft mt 

Air — " Last, gin I come near you." 



[Tbis long, after appearing in the "poet's comer" of aerecal 
P^pexB, in a typograph garb little to the oredit of printers and proof- 
leadeis, was first published in a oorrect form in Chamber^ JBdinlnirs^ 
Journal tat October 81, 1885, as No. 4 of a series qf " Humeroas Soottiab 
Songs, supposed to be hitherto unpublished." It was said by Buxna to 
George Thomson— when speaking of his song of moth^ly adyioe to the 
inquizisg maiden, **In Hmmer whm the hay toas maim" — " I wkh I had 
written more of my songs in the dramatio way." This zemark soggeated 
the composition of the following yerses.] 



'* Lass, gin ye wad lo'e me, 

Lass, gin ye wad lo*e me, 
Ye'se be ladye o' my ha', 

Lass, gin ye wad lo'e me. 
A canty buti^ a cozie ben, 

Weel plenished, ye may trow me; 
A brisk, a bly the, a kind gudeman — 

Lass, gin ye wad lo'e me !" 

" Walth, there's little doubt, ye ha'o, 

An' bidin' bein an' easy; 
But brisk an' blythe ye canna be. 

An' you sae auld an' crazy. 
Wad marriage mak' you young again f 

Wad woman's love renew you ] 
Awa', ye silly, doitet man, 

I canna, winna lo'e you." 
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" Witless hizzie, e'en's you like, 

The ne'er a doit Pm carin' ; 
But men maun be the first to speak, 

An' wanters maun be speerin'. 
Yet, lassie, I hae lo'ed you lang, 

An' now I'm oome to woo you; 
I'm no sae auld as clashes gang, 

I think you'd better lo'e me ! " 

''Doitet bodie; auld or young. 

Ye needna langer tarry, 
Gin ane be loutin' ower a rung^ 

He's no for me to marry. 
6ae hame, an' ance bethink yoursel' 

How ye wad come to woo me, 
An' mind me i' your latter will, 

Bodie, gin ye lo'e me I" 
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ADAM OLKy. 



Am—"AdamaUii.*' 



[The fine giaphlo illiutration of fhis aoog was engnved lij A* A» 
Ritchie^ from an oil-painting by hinuelf . Ha was far aoma ttma ttt 
Bdinbnis^ oarreaponding artist of tiie lUuttraUd Londcm Ntwt, ad 
"hope told a flatiiering tale;" Imt he died in aarly lj£9, to the 
rnidnriTig aoagcow of hia admiriTig ftienda.] 



Pawkib Adam Glen, 

Piper 0* the dacbao, 
When he stoitet ben, 

Sairly was he pechan ; 
Spak' a wee, but tint his win', 
Hurklit down, an' hostit syne. 
Blew his beik, an' dichtif s een, 

An' whaisl't a' forfoughten. 



* Adam Glen, author of tiie air to which the above versea ware written, 

was long a Jkyonrite in evexy farmer's ha*, village, and fiair in the west of 

Anguaahire. He was an excellent performer on the bagpipe, a fidthAil 

xedter of our ancient ballads, and evexy way an eooentrio character. la 

flie memorable year of Mar's rebellion, he Joined the battalion of his 

county on its march to Sherifflnuir; and, 

" When Angus an' Fifemen, 
Ban for their Ufe, man," 

he remained behind, winding his warlike instrument in the front and 

fire of the ienemy, and fell on the field of battle, November 13, 1715, in 

the ninetieth year of his age. A few months before his death, he manied 

his eighth wife, a maiden lady of fi>riy-five, on which drcumstanoe the 

song is fbunded. When rallied on the number of his wives, he replied in 

his own peculiar way, " Ae kist oomin' in is worth twa gaun out." 
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But, his ooughin' dune, 

Cheerie kyth't the bodie, 
Crackit like a gun, 

An' leugh to Auntie Madie ; 
Cried, " My callans, name a spring, 
' Jinglin' John,* or onything. 
For weel Pd like to see the fling 

O' ilka lass an* laddie.'* 

Blythe the dancers flew, 

TJsquebae was plenty, 
Blythe the piper blew, 

Tho' shakin* ban's wi* ninety. 
Seven times his bridal vow 
Buthless fate had broken thro' ; 
Wha wad thocht his comin* now 

Was for our maiden auntie ! 

She had ne'er been sought, 

Cheerie hope was fadin*, 
Dowie is the thocht 

To live an' dee a maiden. 
How it comes, we canna ken, 
Wanters aye maun wait their ain, 
Madge is hecht to Adam Glen, 

An' sune we'll ha'e a weddin*. 
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joHnrr^s qbxt flaid. 



So^HBil'f f nil |iliik. 



[TheofisiiudTenesto''JoliiiB7'tgnjbreeki''amMid to havvbeen 
■o tnt and impara in qdrit and e^mnion, that no pdntar woald hare 
defiled his tiypet with them; hot the modem nog, eo heartj in iti 
homoor and joTOQS in its mirth, hai kog bean ourant in all ooUaotlanii* 
and weloome at aU flmidBs. Johnny's in a q ir HiW itbto e, it is tnu^ an 
" tash'd, an' torn, an' dooted aboon ilka knee;" hot there is """Wiiqifm 
in the "handsome Ibllow's'' appeanmoe in his "looks sae TaUoWy** his 
" roej cheeks an' dimpled ehin^—that'^gazsonydziss look wed." The 
writer of the present umg, howerer, has gifted him a grtlfpUUd, not tag 
conoealing the time-honoared peooUazities of his dresi^ hat marelj ftr 
the pmpose of enlarging his wardrobe. The fint four Unas of the ftdknr- 
ing iong form the opening Terse of "The oazdin'ot" in JoUaaon'ft Ifusi- 
cal MMseum, Edinburgh, 1792.] 

I*VE ooft a stane o' haalock woo, 

To mak* a plaid to Johnny o*t; 
For Johnny is my only jo, 

I lo'e him best o^ ony yet 
Gin kindness shou'd wi* kindness meet^ 

Vm mair in debt than mony, O ; 
Wha freely gi'es, shou'd freely get — 

ril gi'e the plaid to Johnny, O. 

m wile awa' wi' canny skill 

The cardin' an' the spinnin' o't; 
ni gi'e a tenty honest cheil' 

The weavin' an' the wynnin' o't ; 
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An' syne I'll tak' a sunny day, 

An' scour it dean an' bonny, ; 
An' o' the sonsy wab o' grey 

m mak' a plaid to Johnny, O. 

For lang an' weary is the way, 

An' Johnny lo'es sae dearly, that» 
In comin' aye o-coortih' me, 

The laddie's late an' early out ; 
An' aye the early momin's raw. 

An' aft the e'enin's rainy, ; 
Bnt^ in a bizzy week or twa, 

ril ha'e a plaid to Johnny, O. 

My Johnny is the wale o' men, 

There's nane sae leal an' canty yet, 
That sic a laddie is my ain, 

Indeed Pm nnco Tannty o\ 
Fll do the best to be a wife. 

As gude an' kind as ony, ; 
An' i' the stormy days o' life 

I'll share the plaid wi' Johnny, O. 



92 LASS or LOGIB. 



Xhbs of t^it. 



OBIOOf AL AZB BY D. O. BBOWV. 



[The old proTorbial advice, " Many for lore, and work for aUIer," traui 

ob^ed to the letter by the heroine of theee yerses. She might have been 

a laird'8 wife, but she preferred being that of a working nuui, and is 

happy ** wi' her bairns an' oyes aionnd her." The home of her early days, 

Logie-Pert, near Montrose, is an interesting locality. There are sfg^ts 

worth seeing in its ancient ruins and manufacturing establishmantB, and 

in its copious springs of excellent water, one of them dischaiging so plan* 

tiftilly that its stream would fill a pipe of a foot in interfot drcumliBranoe. 

Here, too, is the scene of Water Kelpie's memorable feat, in oanying from 

the bed of the North Esk, in one night, as many stones as built the 

Laird of Murphy's house ; after which, according to popular traditian— 

and, strange to tell I it has not yet lost all credit— the Birer Spirit tea a 

long time was often heard to czy with a doleftd Toice— 

" Sair back an* sair banes 
Canyin' the Laird o' Murphy's stanes."] 



FvE seen the smiling summer flower 

Amang the braes of Yarrow; 
I've heard the raving winter wind 

Amang the hills of Barra ; 
I've wander'd Scotland o'er and o'er, 

Frae Teviot to Strathbogie ; 
But the bonniest lass that I ha'e seen, 

Is bonny Jean of Logie. 



LASS OF LOGIE. 

Her lips were like the heather bloom, 

In meekest dewy morning; 
Her cheeks were like the ruddy leaf, 

The bloomy brier adorning ; 
Her brow was like the milky flower, 

That blossoms in the bogie ; 
And love was laughing in her een — 

The bonny lass of Logie. 

I said, ** My lassie, come wi' me, 

My hand, my hame are ready ; 
I ha*e a lairdship of my ain, 

Ai^d ye shall be my ladye ; 
Pve ilka thing baith out and in, 

To make you blythe and vogie ;" 
She hung her head, and sweetly smil*d — 

The bonny lass of Logie. 

But she has smil'd, and fate has frown'd, 

And wrung my heart with sorrow. 
The bonny lass sae dear to me. 

Can never be my marrow ; 
For ah 1 she loves another lad. 

The ploughman, wi' his cogie ; 
Yet, happy, happy may she be — 

l^e bonny lass of Logie ! 
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MT Anr WI7B. 



Aia>—**Jokn Andenon mifjo.** 



UnbiB Mog was first publiahed in the Biinbvrgh LUerarjf ChueUe, s 
weddy periodical, issued dnilxig the yaazs 1889-30, when its oopyzlght was 
purohased by the proprietois of the Bdinbwrgh Literary Jotumal, tiien 
edited by Heniy Olasfoid Bell, Esq., author of Summer and WiMter Bourt, 
and other esteemed works, and now sheriff-depute of Lanarkshire. The 
present song soon aftpr appearing in print was admitted into sereral ool- 
leotions. And here, as a reminisoenoe of the days of auld-langHiyne^ the 
following remarks may be excused. In a Canadian newspaper, fi>r De- 
cember 27th, 1843, it is said--" The pleasing Uttle song, * Hy ain Wifb^' 
from a celebrated Scotch periodical, entitled WhittU SinkU, is all fhe 
more pleasing to us on this side the broad Atlantic, that its author is an 
old and highly Talued friend of tiie editor.*' This reference to an early 
and mutual friendship is fixxm the pen of George Heudei, aman of talent 
and enterprize, but "unstable as water." He was a natire of "KiDOta^ 
dineshire— a gardener, sohoohnaster, book-keeper — "everything by turns, 
and nothing long." In 1838 he emigrated to America— taught in Taxioua 
seminaries— contributed to public journals— and latterly became proprie- 
tor and editor of the Woodstock Herald, Canada West, where he died after 
a short illness, March 4th, 1847, in his fifty-first year. A rolume of hia 
poetical pieces, with memoir of the author by Qeoxge Dnthie, EUnoM 
Cottage, St. Qyms, was published in 1864.] 



I WADNA gi'e my ain wife 

For ony wife I see ; 
For O, my dainty ain wife ! 

She's aye sae dear to me ; 
A bonnier yet Fve never seen, 

A better canna be ', 
I wadna gi'e my ain wife 

For ony wife I see. 
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Thongh beauty is a fadin' flower, 

As fadin' as it's fair, ' 
It looks fu' weel in ony wife, 

An* mine has a' her share ; 
She ance was ca'd a bonny lass — 

She's bonny aye to me ; 
[ wadna gi'e my ain wife 

For ony wife I see. 

O, oQuihy is my ingle cheek, 

An* cheery is my Jean ; 
I never see her angry look, 

Nor hear her word on ane ; 
She's gude wi' a' the neebours roun', 

An' aye gude wi' me ; 
I wadna gi'e my ain wife 

For ony wife I see. 

But 0, her looks sae kindly, 

They melt my heart outright, 
When ower the baby at her breast 

She hangs wi* fond delight ; 
She looks intill its bonny &ce. 

An' syne looks to me — 
I wadna gi'e my ain wife 

For ony wife I see. 
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96 O, WAT TB WHA CAM* HERB TEOTRBiUr? 



^,wAi^ mlTH im* ^n <j^tiima? 

AiB— "0/ oilvoikiu'dfettnen.'* 



[A light, TtOgar ditty, fiirt published in Herd's* OoUectUm, Bdin- 
buigh, 1776, was long the only words sung to the fine cM air— *'0 1 as I 
was kias'd yestreen." In subsequent ooUeotions the said ditty was modi- 
fied, and somewhat improved in e^qpressiccn ; but its burden being on an 
amour of John, Duke of Aigyle, the hero of Sherifflnuir, with a lady in 
Qlasgow, it could not be said or sung in beooming language. The author 
therefore, has changed the subject, and supplied a faTouzite air with, aft 
least, decent yeraes.] 



O, WAT ye wha cam* here yestreen ? 
A lad that may fu' weel be seen, 
My luck for gowd I wadna gi'e, 
I'm just as blythe as blythe can be ; 
His frienUy bow, an' frank gnde e'en, 
He gi'ed them baith to sister Jean ; 
But a' the time, as I cou'd see. 
His kindly looks he gi'ed to me. 
His frien'ly bow, &c. 

* David Herd was not a native of St. Qyras, Eancardineshirs^ aa it haa 
been said by Sir Walter Scott, and all his biographers. The finUowing 
extract from the baptismal registers of Marykirk, the adjoining pariah, 
leaves no doubt as to the place of his birth :— " October 23d, 1788. This 
day was baptized David Herd, lawftil son of John Herd and Margsre* 
Low, in Balmakelly, before these witnesses: David and William Heed, 
both in Bahnakelly." Herd was long a writer's dedc in TMinbniyh, aad 
died there in 1810. 
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I wadna gi'e his looks yestreen 
For a' the blythesome sichts I've seen ; 
Fve waited lang, an' wearied been, 
But a' my fears were tint yestreen. 
A fether's house — a pantry fu' 
O' meal to bake, an' maut to brew ; 
They're no to slight, nor cast awa', 
But his kindly looks are worth them a'. 
A father's house, &u 



dbnr §nhmm'% sxsf to Msm. 

Air—" Ow gudemfii aye i' t^e richt ** 

[Anothar ooniribation to tha LUenuy OauUe, already mantioned. It 
may ba said there ia too mudh of repetition in the present Teraea ; the 
pecaliar rhythm of the air, however, aeema to r^oire it. The two first 
lines of the old words — 

" Our gudewife's aye i' the richt, 
An' I am aye i' the wrang, jo " — 

is repeated with little change of expression to the extent of two eight- 
line yerses. Though eridently reiy old, they wure first printed in the 
Remains qf Nithtdale and QalUnoay Sonff, London, 1810. The air was 
sent to the author by R A. Smith, for new word? to be inserted in the 
SeottUh Minslrd, a oolleotion of united songs and mode, in six Tolumes, 
published l^ the musicHsellers of Edinburgh, in a series of years, from 
182S. But, before he reoeiyed them, the Minstrel had sung his last song.] 

Our gudeman's aye frae hame, 

Aye frae hame, aye £rae hame ; 
Our gudeman's aye frae hame, 

Drunken doitet carlie ! 

G 
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Yet a* the wark aboat the toon, 
Out an' in gaes brawly on^ 
Oar Johnny's sio an unco loon, 
For workin* late an' early ! 

I fee'd the chiel' at Candlemas, 

At Candlemas, at Candlemas, 
I fee'd the chiel' at Candlemas, 
To saw the aits an' barley ; 
But Johnny's ready, young, an' teugh^ 
An' foremost aye at cart an' plough. 
An' never thinks he works aneugh, 
Tho' workin' late an' early! 

The corbie-craw cam' here yestreen, 

Cam' here yestreen, cam' here yestreen, 
The corbie-craw cam' here yestreen. 

An' croakit lang an' sairly. 
O ! were he fey thafs nichtly fu', 
Had mools an' maggots ance their due, 
Our Johnny maunna ha'e to rue 
His workin' late an' early \ 
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9n\smif <&t mu imi %n. 

-" Camircn*» got hi» vnfe dgm.** 



I^Hie '«*f^r%a^ worda to the praaent air, like thoee to the preceding, 
ware merely a string of zepetitiona, irithoat "rhyme or reaaon;" but, 
harttig been long a £ayoiirite reel-tone when "the danoe gaed round the 
lighted ha*," it waa aappoaed, if nnited. to anitable TerBea, that th^ 
might make an acceptable fireaide aong— hence the abore humble at- 
temi>t. It flrat appeared in yariona periodicals aa a aong of the aizteenth 
oentoiy, in the manner and orthographyof that time; and waa indnded, 
in the aame Ibrm, in a amall anonymona Tolimie of the author, printed 
in Ihmdee, 1828. He afterwarda modernized, altered, and adapted it to 
the preaent air ; ibr which he waa acciued by aome wzitera of claiming aa 
his Ofwn, what th«y were conyinoed waa a gentiine relic of the olden time.] 



JoHVNT, je maun come agen, 

Jobmiy, ye maun come agen ; 
Jenny yet will be your ain — 
Johnny, ye maun come agen. 
What though the lassie hung her head, 
An ay or na she ne'er has said) 
A waukin' dream is eithly read — 
Johnny, ye maun come agen. 
Johnny, ye maun, &c. 

The loupin' thing that litts her cheek, 
An* ties her tongue— she canna speak. 
Says — *^ Lad ! yell get the heart ye seek "• 
Johnny, ye maun come agen. 
Johimy, ye maun. Ac 
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Now, as my lassie's young an blate^ 
An' fleechin' chiers come ear^ an* late, 
I think well ha'e your bridal set — 
Johnny, whan ye come agen. 
Johnny, ye maun, &c 

Then bauldly bear ye as a man: 
Come couthy ben, an' tak' her han\ 
An' guide the gear her daddie wan — 
Johnny, ye maun come agen. 
Johnny, ye maun, &c. 

O poortith aft mak's wedlock cauld; 
But whan we're bein in byre an fau]d. 
We grow in love as we grow auld— 
Johnny, ye maun come agen. 
Johnny, ye maun, &c. 



Ut Siirimgli'Snm 



ORIGINAL AIB BT THB LATE B. A. GOCITB. 



[Written for a collection of aongB, with the mnsio, announced in •pn' 
paration for the press, by B. A. Smith, a few months before his lamented 
death at Edinburgh, Janoaiy 8d, 1829, in his fiftieth year. The work 
being left in an Tin finished state, has ne^er been published, whicdi the 
admirers of Scottish melody have mu(di cause to regret. Of all modem 
composers, he was the most sncoessftil. His original airs to the " Flower 
of Dumblane," "The Lass of Arranteenie," "London's bonnie woods and 
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braeB," and many other Becalar songs, and his Taiious publications of 
<niginal and selected saored melodies, will make his name a hoosehold 
word while there is lore for the seryioe of song.] 



TwAS on a canld an' rainy day, 

When comin* ower the hills o* Dee, 
I met a lassie young an' gay, 

Wi' rosy cheeks an' lily bree ; 
An' laith that sic a flower shou'd bloom 

Without the beild o' bush or tree : 
I said, *^ My lassie, will ye come 

An' dwell in Borough-toun wi' me?" 
I said, '^ My lassie," &c. 

O wha may think to stay the hand 

That turns the page o' destinie? 
The broken ship has come to land. 

The stately bark has sunk at sea ; 
But, fain to woo, an' free to wed, 

m bless the doom I ha'e to dree, 
That ettled her, my Highland maid. 

To dwell in Borough-toun wi' me I 
That- ettled her, &c. 
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Am-" Allan Waters 



[It is to be hoped that Johnny's sweetheart had seen the evfl of having 
too many wooeis, and the folly of thlnklTig the newest of them the best, 
and thus had " learned to do well from others' harm." The tinfbrfeanate 
female of these yerses is fictitiously named, to spare the feelings of her 
relations, and the better to suit the tnne. She had much personal beauty 
—a great lore for dress and gi^ company, and seemed to be only hapipy 
when flattered and admired. But, like a spring-blij^ted flower, she 
died an unmarried mother in her twentieth year. Such was the sum 
and snbstance of a short, yain, giddy life ; and it is but one-of too many. 
Surely parents, guardians, and teachers should be fEdthftil and earnest 
in training the youthful mind. Our lyric muse, too, has the power of 
doing good— she is much in company with the young, and should be 
always chaste in her language, and pure in her morals.] 



Mart ance had mony a charm, 

Few could boast o' half sae mony ; 
In ilka-day an' Sunday claes, 

Mary aye was neat an' bonny : 
But the fairest flower o' May, 

Is no in a* the wreath o' July ; 
An' now amang the maidens gay 

Ye wiona meet wi' Mary Cowley! 

Mary ance had mony a lad ; 

Few cou'd boast o' half sae mony; 
But ah ! the silly fickle maid, 

The newest aye was best o' ony. 
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Now the laddies woo nae mair. 

Now the lassie rues her folly; 
An' dowie are the wearie days 

An' lanely nichts o' Mary Cowley! 

Lassie, I maun leave you too, 

Though I lo'e you best o' ony; 
Ye ha'e wooers mony ane — 

Ye winna ken the want o' Johnny ! 
Lassie, yet, afore we part, 

0, tak' the lad that lo*es you truly, 
Lest ye be left wi' shame an' wae, 

To dree the fete o' Mary Cowley ! 



ffijr^ 3fiEiir n' 3&mtixm. 

Air — " tell me the toay/or to woo.*' 



[An early oompofdtion, flint printed in a local newspaper, and imme- 
diatelj brought into general notice in the district, by the carcolatlQn of 
half^penny slips, and penny broadsheets. It soon afterwards appeared in 
the Harp of Caledoniaf the Harp of llet^frewshire, and other collections, 
and has been a household and street song for upwards of forty years. 
Many a Hazy has been spoken of as tA« 3fa7*y of the song ; but who she is, 
is only known to herself and to another, who in their case had mutually 
to respond to the truth of the saying*— 

*' The course of true love never yet ran smooth."] 

O SWEET is the calm dewy gloaming, 
When saftly by Bossie-wood brae, 

The merle an' mavis are hymning 
The e'en o' the lang summer^s day ! 
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An' sweet are the moments when o'er the blue ocean, 
The full moon arising in majesty glows ; 

An' I, breathing o'er ilka tender emotion, 
Wr my lovely Mary, the Maid o' Montrose. 

The fopling sae fine an' sae airy, 
Sae fondly in love wi' himsel', 
Is proud wi' his ilka new dearie, 
To shine at the fair an' the ball ; 
But gi'e me the grove, where the broom's yellow blossom 

Waves o'er the white lily an' red smiUng rose. 
An' ae bonny lassie to lean on my bosom, 
My ain lovely Mary, the Maid o' Montrose. 

O what is the haill warld's treasure, 
Gin nane o' its pleasures we prove? 
An' where can we taste o' true pleasure, 
Gin no wi' the lassie we love? 
sweet are the smiles an' the dimples o' beauty, 
Where lurking the loves an' the graoes repose ; 
An' sweet is the form an' the air o' the pretty. 
But sweeter is Mary, the Maid o' Montrose. 

O Mary, 'tis no for thy beauty, 

Though few are sae bonnie as thee ; 
O Mary, 'tis no for thy beauty. 
Though handsome as woman can be. 
The rose-bloom is gane when the chill autumn's low'ring; 

The aik's stately foim when the wild winter blows ; 
But the charms o' the mind are the ties mair enduring^ — 
These bind me to Mary, the Maid o' Montrose. 
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*liB Sapjiii 3fintjrBr. 

Ai»-" mu o' GUnorehy.*' 

[ABothar early xneduotion, and tBoioy jtioture of a hapj^ mial home. 
The air being well known, and a general fttTonrite, has giyen'the worda^ 
if not wings to f^, at least feet to walk oat of its own localltj. All the 
author's earlier songs were composed when he was a flax-dresser; the 
hands being at work, and the mind imengaged, the stringing together of 
▼eises relieved the monotony of the labour, and whilst " oroonin' to him- 
sel'," the zinging of the heckle was a most agreeable accompaniment. 
Shakspeare makes Falstaff exclaim : "I would I were aweayer; I would 
Kiiig all manner of songs ;" in commenting on which, Dr. Johnson, with 
obTicus truth, says—'' I believe nothing more is here meant than to allude 
to the practise of weavers who, having their hands more employed than 
their minds, amuse themselves frequently with songs at the loom.] 

An* O, may I never live single again, 

I wish I may never live single again ; 

I ha'e a gudeman, an' a hame o' my ain, 

An* 0, may I never live single again. 

Tve twa bonnie baimies, the fairest of a', 

They cheer up my heart when their daddie's awa'; 

Tve ane at my foot, an' Tve ane on my knee, 

An' fondly they look, an' say " Mammie " to me. 

At gloamin' their daddie comes in frae the plough, 
The blink in his e'e, an' the smile on his brow. 
Says, " How are ye, lassie, O, how are ye a', 
An' how's the wee bodies sin' I gaed awa' ! " 
He sings i' the e'enin' £u' cheery an' gay, 
He tells o' the toil an' the news o' the day ; 
The twa bonnie lammies he tak's on his knee, 
^jol blinks ower the ingle fh' couthie to me. 
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O happy's the father that^s happy at hame, 
An' blythe is the mither that's blythe o' the name^ 
The cares o' the warld they fear na to dree — 
The warld is naething to Johnny an' me. 
Though crosses will mingle wi' mitherly cares, 
Awa', bonny lassies, awa' wi' your fears ; 
Gin ye get a laddie that's loving an' fain, 
Ye'll wish ye may never live single again. 



Ant — ** Jocki^s ta*en the parting kiu.** 

[In the rural districtB, about fifty years ago, masters and aarvaatB lirad 
under the same roo^ and formed, as it were, one fiunilj. Those BervaintB, 
therefore, who removed at the term of Martinmas, and " left welcome 
behind them," were generallj inyited back to their Tvle, or Christmas 
dinner. But old fEtshions pass away, and new ones come, sometimes liar 
the better, and often for the worse. In opposition to tlia spirit of all 
laws, human and Divine, the oomfort and health of oows and hones hare 
been abundantly provided for, whilst the physical and moral oonditiaai 
of poor ploughmen has been shamefiilly and sinfolly neglected. Surdj 
the wise man who said ** There was no new thing Tmdsr the tim,'* had 
never thought of the bothy eystem, and all its evils.] 

My Jamie is the blythest lad 

The maids o' Logie ever saw; 
My Jamie is a bloomin' lad, 

But wae's my heart, he's gane awa'; 
How lanely now the e'enin's seem. 

When lads aroun' the ingle draw ; 
This flittin' time's a waefu' time — 

It's ta'en my Jamie far awa'. 
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Then, cheery Hope, thy comfort len', 

An* wing the lazy hours aW, 
Till faithfu' Jamie come again, 

When merry Yule-day gathers a*. 
An' when he wins anither fee, 

He'll plenish out a bonny ha'; 
O then how blythe, how blest 111 be. 

When Jamie's mine for gude an' a'. 

Sae, surly Winter, blaw your blast, 

An' fling your toutin' horn awa'; 
An' canty Spring gae singin' past, 

Wi' bird, an' bee, an' leafy shaw, 
An' haste ye roun', luve-laughin' May, 

Wi' pink an' gowan buskit braw. 
My Jamie comes at Beltane-day, 

To mak' me ladye o' his ha'! 



%rB'B t^ tn %Eit^ our tmn ^ti 

AvBr—" My love »he*t but a Uuiie yet,** 



[The air to whioh the present song was written, formerly called " Lady 
Badinaooth's reel," is a fine old melody, but its rhythm is so peculiar, 
that there is some difficulty in supplying it with suitable words. Thom- 
son, the correspondent of Bums, requested the Ettrick Shepherd to write 
a song for this air, as harmonized in the Select Scottish Mdodies, but 
it was returned to tiie poet with the following note : — " Your song will 
not do. I don't like yerses that hare the lines ending with O's and Jo's 
and Yet's, &c., as th^ are yery pocnr expedients for malring up the measure 
and rhyme." " He was quite right," says the Shepherd, in a note to 
•S theNlong in his collected Tolume ot lyrics, published by Blackwood, 



iNlong in 
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Edinbais^, 18S0, "bat what waaapoor&llowtodo,tiedtonidiatr 
rhyxna." After this it may be thought a bold thixig to encninber the 
with more yenes, and that it oonflnDs the tmth of the remark, ** F 
will roflh in where wiae men fioar to tread"— but so it is.] 

There's lads to baith our lasses yet 

Our glaikit, gaukie lasses yet ! 

But ilka ane their ain maun get, 

An' sae maun our twa lasses yet. 
Yestreen, atween the licht an' dark, 
As they gaed out to dip their sark,**^ 
Twa brankin' duel's cam' in the gaet, — 
There's lads to baith our lasses yet ! 

Ye ne'er hae seen sio lasses'yet^ 

Sio geckin', gigglin' lasses yet, 

As glourin' 'mang the ase they sit, 

At castles i' the ingle yet: 
At ilka thing they hear an' see. 
They ferlie an' they tee-hee-hee, 
As gin the mune had tint her gaet. 
Or tum'd less like the lasses yet. 

I wat we've unco lasses yet, 
The crack is aye— our lasses yet, 
Their want o' thrift, an' want o' wit, 
Are ken'd to a' the parish yet. 

wearie fa' the warld's gear ! 

The sonks an' bridle sell the mare ! 

Had they nae tocher-gude to get> 

Nae lads wad sought our lasses yet. 

* A Hallowe'en ceremony ; see Bums' " HaUowe'ea." 
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There's lads to baith our lasses yet, 

They've woo'd an' won our lasses yet ; 

An' now they're b£zzy ear* an' late, 

Our buskin', bangin' lasses yet. 
Wi' bridal haste they're in a creel : 
The kimmers yet may baith do weel ; 
They'll maybe, when the grace they get, 
Mak' better wives than lasses yet ! 



Am — "An* ye were my am thing" 



[The chorus of these Tenee, with a fesw alteiatumSy is taken firom the 
first knovm oolleotion of Scottish songs, printed at Aberdeen, in 1666, 
entitled, " Cantus, S<mgs, and Fancies, to three, four, and fire partes, 
both apt fat Toioe and riols, with a brief introduction to musick as it is 
taught b7 Thomas Dayidson in the musick school, Aberdeen." The old 
song is a ftilsome piece of flattery ftom beginning to end. "My ain 
thing" is said to be "of race divine" — " the peculiar care of the gods," 
and so forth. The air is excellent, but little known. There hare been 
MTcral disputes about its origin and antiq,ui^ ; but where there Ls no 
evidence, there is no end of conjecture. The present yerses were written 
by desire of a popular vocaliBt, merely as a rehide for the music on a 
special occasion. But the writer is aware, that while there is no divinity 
in Hha expression, there is as little of it in the spirit of the rerses.] 



An' ye were my ain thing, 
1 wad luve you, 1 wad luve you ; 

An' ye were my ain thing, 
flow dearly wad I luve you ! 
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ru gi*e the lealest gift to you — 
A heart that never had to me 
Nor blighted luve, nor broken vow — 
A heart will ever luve you ! 
An' ye were, &c. 

I ha'e nae woman's ill to dree ; 
Nae second luve I proffer thee ; 
The youthfu* heart I ha'e to gi'e, 
Will ever, ever luve you 1 
An' ye were, &c 

I ha'e nae goud, I ha'e nae gear, 
I ha'e nae mony words to walr; 
But, lassie, I ha'e meikle mair, 
I ha'e a heart to luve you ! 
An' ye were, &c. 

m stem the tide, an' turn the stream^ 
To win you wealth wi' honest famidf 
An' ilka e'en HI bring you hame 
A heart that dearly luves yon! 
An' ye were, &c. 
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Am—" Mist Forbes's FareweU to Banff." 

HSbiB mmg was written on the following dronmstanoe in the generaUjr 
unTazied lifiB of the author : — ^Li the sommer of 1819, he ww for some 
mantha an oat-patient of the Aberdeen LoJAnaiy, in oondequence of 
having zeoeiyed an ii^Jory in hia zj£^t aim, the principle working mem- 
bar in flax-dreasing. Whilst nndergoing medical treatment in the kind 
fSunily where he lodged, a young female of the houaehold was his " minis- 
tering angel" in dreaaing hia blisteringa and bumings, &c. A radical 
cure was not effected, nor indeed expected, but pain was much remoyed, 
and strength oonaiderably restored. On leaying the worthy fEimily and 
his dutifbl nurse, he put the song into her hands, and they never met 
again. In the sick room they parted where they first met. She died 
soon after.] 

Yb^ve seen the blooming rosy brier 

On stately Dee's wild woody knowes ; 
YeVe seen the op'ning lily fair, 

In streamy Don's gay broomy howes ; 
An' ilka bonny flower that grows 

Amang their banks and braes sae green — 
These borrow a' their finest hues 

Frae lovely Jean of Aberdeen. 

Ye've seen the dew-ey'd bloomy haw, 

When morning gilds the welkin high; 
Ye've heard the breeze o' summer blaw. 

When e'ening steals alang the sky: 
But brighter far is Jeanie's eye, 

When we're amang the braes alane, 
An' softer is the bosom-sigh 

Of lovely Jean of Aberdeen. 
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Though I had a* the valleys gay 

Around the airy Bennochiey 
An* a' the fleecy flocks that stray 

Amang the lofty hills o' Dee ; 
While mem'ry lifts her melting e^e. 

An' hope unfolds her £ury scene. 
My heart wi' them I'd freely gi'e 

To lovely Jean of Aberdeen ! 



Air—" Wiajfi WeddM.'* 

[This song waa written for tbe fine liyely old ait of the same xuane, the 
original words to which are rather high-kilted tot being said or rang in 
theee days ; but the present Tereee, in some districts, at leasts bmTe super- 
seded them on booking and fJoet-washing nights, at hoose-heatlngBy faiidal 
feasts, and such-like meny meetings. In the last verse two old Scottish 
customs are referred to. It was common for the men to salute their 
partners with a kiss at the oondusian of every dance or reel, and this 
salutation was called the come-agen. ** The practice of throwing the 
brid^proom or the bride's stocking, when going to bed, is weU known," 
says Allan Bamsay ; "the person whom it lights on is to be next mar- 
ried of the oomx>any.] 

Busk ye^ lasses, busk ye braw, 

Busk, an' let's to Willie's weddin'; 
Ye canna think to bide at hame, 

When we were a' sae frankly bidden. 
Fouth an' scouth will baith be there, 

To mak' a blythe an' merry meetin' — 
Wi' hands sae fu', an' heart sae free, 

O Willy's worth the wife he's gettin'. 
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Busk ye, lasses, f your best, 

Mak* ye a' fu' trig an' tidy ; 
Hand for ance your fingers gaun, 

Ifs time an' mair that ye were ready. 
Bridal days for nane will bide ! 

Haste ye, lasses 1 are ye oomin'l 
I think I see the dance begun, 

I think I hear the fiddles bummin'. 

Hey ! the reel o' Delvinside, 

Hey ! the rant o' Tullibardine, 
Hey! the jig o' Ballangeich, 

Hey ! the bob o' Fettercaim; 
Hey ! the kindly come-agen, 

Heyl the jamphin' an' the jokin', 
Hey ! the beddin' o' the bride, 

An' hey ! the throwin' o' the stookin'. 
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AxBr—" Hia abtenee shaU not aUerme,'* 

[Thaw TeneB were written to musio by a fdend of the KsSbaft ia 
Dundee, and sent to R. A. Smitiiy for tiie sizth and oondliiding rob/mt 
of hlB ScottUh Minatrd. But he returned for answer >~'*Tlio «««i*> 
and words are pretty well in tiieir waj, though not a tokj fgftaHft prir 
-—like some pairs in married life who are not so harmoniooa togetiMr M 
th^ mic^t be; but I'll tell you what to do— add *nftf;T|fflp Tecse to tiis 
song, and put as much into it as you oan in the spiii^ and maiuMr of tts 
condnding couplet of the first rerse— 

" For lore is come o' gentle kin. 
An' is to keep as weel's to win/' 

and I'll mend the music mysell" Another Terse was ntntar wrttton, tad 
likely the music was never m ended.] 

The blythesome lad o' bonnie Dundee, 
Sae young an' fair, sae frank an* free, 
Wi' heart sae leal, an* love sae true, 
O weel he kens the way to woo ; 
At kirk an' fair he meets wi' me. 
An' aye he's kind as kind can be. 
For love is come o' gentle kin, 
An' is to keep as weel's to win. 

Pm blythe an' happy as ane can be, 
The sun wad seem to shine for me, — 
There's nane may guess, an' nane shall ken. 
The blissful hours we spent yestreen. 
Though lads shou'd come in scores to woo, 
Though monarchs at my feet shou'd bow, 
ril keep my heart an' fency free,— 
My blythesome lad o' bonnie Dundee. 
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^ife E' taWUimiifiilia.' 



WRITTEN TO AN UNFUBUBHED GAELIC AIR. 

[ ** The olden minstrel muse of Scotland seemed to revel and rejoice in 
delineating scenes and describing personages in similar circumstances 
with the 'Wife o' Willowdenha'.' Of all the actors in the drama of life, 
an extravagant dandily over-dressed lady-wife, was to her the most fit 
ffubjeot for mirUi and ridicule. I^ unhappily, i^e had married an honest 
fiurmer, not overstoi^ed with the needful ; and if she deemed her hands 
too white and pretty to soil them at her wheel or her dairy ; if, r^ardless 
of her husband's drcumstances, she i^rsisted in bedizenihg herself with 
expeniive ornaments— <A«n the moral muse, in homely, but forcible 
language, told all the young men of the district to beware of such 
'intakes.* She was elevated as a beacon on the shoals of matrimony; 
and men were warned to avoid the breakers. "'^By David Vedder, Esq.] 



The waeiu' gudewife o' the Willowdenha' 

Was anoe the beauty an' toast </ the parish, 
Her daddie had deet, an^ left her his^ a', 
Her unde had siller, an* she was his heiress — 

Sic comin', an' gangin', 

An' wooin', an' thrangin', 

An' tynin', an' winnin', 

Was ne'er i' your kennin' — 
But the laddie that carry't the lassie awa', 
Was Johnny Gilfillan o' Willowdenha'! 

The lassie was bred in ^ braw borough-toun, 
Whar fouth o' gude maimers she learned fu' ready ; 

Whar a' the new fashions frae Lon'on come doun, 
Whar a' the young lasses are fine as my lady. 
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Wr ribbons an' ruffles, 
Wi* feathers an' muffles, 
Wi' fringes an' laces, 
An' pearlin's an' braces — 
Wi' ilka thing bontiie, an' ilka thing braw. 
She dazzl't the fouks o' the Willowdenha'l 



His daddie was vauntie, his minnie was vain, 

They gi'ed to their Johnny the house an' the hatidm'; 
An' mickle was gotten, an' plenty was gaun, 
For the back an' the belly, the day o' the waddin*. > 

"Wi' dautin' an' Idssin', 

Wi' keekin' an' dressin, 

Wi' jauntin' an' callin', 

An' rantin' an' ballin'. 
The day slippet ower, an' the nicht flew awa'. 
An' a' was fu' happy at Willowdenha'. 



But wae to the wane o' the blythe hinnymune ; 
The luve o' the bonnie young lady miscarry't; 
When the daffin' was dune, she gaed a' out o' tnne^ 
An' she thocht it an unco thing now to be marry't — 
An' thinkin' an' ruein', 
An' wishin' an' trewin'. 
An' frettin' an' sighin', 
An' sabbin' an' cryin' — 
The country was dull, an' the haudin' was sma', 
An' sair did she weary o' Willowdenha'! 
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Tho' Johnny was young, an' had siller fd' rife, 

A braw plenish'd house, an' a weel stooket mailen, 
Yet a' wadna pleasure his gentle gudewife, 
An' happiness never wad enter his dwellin' — 

Sae broken an' blearie, 

An' daivert an' drearie, 

An' gloomin' an' grievin', 

An' dauntet an' driven — 
He sought i' the houff, whar the drouthy louns ca', 
For the peace that had fled far frae Willowdenha'. 

At momin' an' e'enin', at nicht an' at noon, 

They wasted, they wair'd, an' they wrangl't wi' ither, 
Till the siller, the gear, an' the credit gaed dune. 
An' auld uncle's pennie was gi'en till anither ; 

Then waefu' an' wearie. 

An' wilfu' an' eerie, 

Wi' poverty pressin', 

An' a' thing distressin' — 
His honour the laird he cam' in wi' the law, 
An' roupet the haudin' o' Willowdenha'. 
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H}^ Cnifitmg to* 

Antr— *' TJ^e Lass cf BaUoehmyU." 

[In the beautif al locality of Eeithook, two miles north from Brechin, 
resided the "loVd Eliza" of these verses; and team his early jears the 
author fimdly indulged a hope ot "the good time coming/' when he 
would e^joy along with har a happj home; bat she was destined to grace 
the fireside of another. While yet an apprentioe, his hcmoored flither en 
his death-bed deyolved upon him the care and keeping of a belofed 
mother; and during a widowhood of ten years, her society and her comlbrt 
were the rich reward of his labour. In course of that time Elizabeth 0. 
was happily married, and died a few years ago, sincerely regretted by her 
worthy husband and affectionate fiunily. The mansion house of Keifhock, 
on the banks of its own sweet stream, pure from its upland springy 
surrounded with gardens, woods, hedgerows, and thriving farm hoasi^ 
steads, was, some fifty years since, the residence of Hiss Edgar, a lady of 
considerable poetical talent, who published an 8vo volume, emtiflBd, 
TranquiUUy and other Poems.] 

The evening sun has closed the day, 

And silence sleeps on hill and plain ; 
The yeUow moon is on her way, 

With a' her glinting starry train. 
The moment dear to love and me — 

The happy pioment now is near, 
When by our lanely trysting tree, 

rU meet my loVd Eliza dear. 

Where mild the vernal mornings rise, 
And meek the summer e'enings fist* ; 

Where soft the breeze of autumn sighs, 
And light the blasts of winter blaw ; 
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Where Keithock winds her silver stream, 
By birken tree and blooming thorn ; 

Of love and bliss we fondly dream, 
Till often dawns the early mom. 

Her Yoioe like warbled mosic sweet, 

Would lead the minstrels of the grove ; 
Her form, where a' the graces meet, 

Would melt the cauldest heart to love ; 
Her wistfu' look, and winning smile, 

So sweetly kind, so chastely gay, 
Would sorrow's mirkest hour beguile, 

And chase the deepest grief away. 

My loVd Eliza ! wert thou mine ! 

My own endeared, endearing wife, 
How blest! around thy heart to twine. 

In a* the changing scenes of life; 
Though beauty, fancy, rapture, flies 

When age his chilling touch imparts; 
Yet time, while breaking other ties. 

Will closer bind our hands and hearts. 
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Air—" Thenid Mmaiuf bonny Mauy,** 

[Wxittea in Augiuty 1827, at the reqnort of a teaoiher of Tooal smiiB^ 
who was partial to the air, but did not like its name ; besidet, he wished 
for words aBSOciated with the looalitiee where he was then *A««T»faig i^ 
olaans. The three Tillages of the yerses are in the three a4)o|niiig 
parishes of Olenbertie, Fordoon, and Lanrenoeldrk, well known ibr their 
rains, historioal reoOTds, traditional tales, and the beauty and Tazietj of 
their scenery. Th^ are also famous for having giyen birth to the pio- 
genitors of Robert Bnms, and for beincc the natiye place of Lord Kan* 
boddie. Dr. Seattle, and other eminent men. The men of the Meanis 
(Kincardineshire) appear to have been highly estimated eren ficom ancient 
times, according to the well-known proverbial es^nession — "I can do 
what I can, the men of the Meams can do nae mair."] 

There's bonny maids in Auchinblae, 

Wi' haffet locks as brown's a beny ; 
There's lasses £Eiir in Laurencekirk, 

Wi' bloomin' cheeks as red's a cherry ; 
But yet wi' a' their waving locks, 

Their rosy cheeks as ripe's the cherry, 
There is na ane amang them a' 

Like her, my dear Drumlithie Mary. 

'Tis through the country far an' wide, 

The worth an' beauty we've amang us, 
An' wooers come frae ilka alrth, 

Baith Meams men, an' lads o' Angus. 
They come wi' licht an' blythesome looks, 

They gang wi' heavy brows and bleary,— 
The heart's already lost an' won. 

Of her, my dear Drumlithie Mary. 
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The pretty maids are aften proud^ 

The beauteous dames are aften saucy ; 
But she, the wale o' womankind, 

Is meek and mild, my darling lassie. 
While valleys sink to join the sea, 

While mountains rise to meet the carry, 
"WhUe life an' licht are dear to me,* 

ni love my ain Drumlithie Mary. 
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AiBr— " Harper of MvU,*' 



[On this i^ort ditty hangs a long tale of a newspaper war&re between 
two Aberdonian editors, and thus the plea began: — ^It was insinuated by 
one of tbem that the following reises were plagiarized from a song of 
greater length on the same sabjeot, published in the Aberdeen JoumcU 
in Harohy 1823. The other replied bj proving from a oopy cf the 
Montrote Review, that the song referred to was first printed in that 
paper, June the 28d, 1820, to which it was communicated directly by 
the author, who soon after, in accordance with his own taste, altered 
and condensed it to its present dimensions. But this plain statement 
of facts did not satisfy his ootemporary, and for several weeks he con- 
tended in his broad sheet, for the truth of his suspicion, by every pos- 
sible quibble, artifice, and falsehood, all of which were exposed and con- 
Ititedasth^made their appearance; for, like thedominie of the "Deserted 
Village," ** though vanquished he could argue still." Public feeling be- 
coming more and more interested in the matter as it unfolded itself, » 
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nairative of the whole afEiEtir was pabliahed in a separate liami, by Wil- 
liam Uutchiaon, Esq., editor of the Aberdeen Banner^ the able oonxiiel d 
the author, when a panel at the bar of the North qfSeoUand GfoMetU,] 



Though fair are the maids in the vale of Strathmorey 
And sweetly the wild woodland melodies pour; 
Though flowery the meadow, and fragrant the grove, 
And fondly they whisper, " O ! tarry and love ; " 
The love they would own, they will never obtain, 
m bid them farewell e'er the summer again ; 
And then, my dear Ellen, FU hasten to thee, 
To wander no more from the Hills of the Dee. 



O ! bright is the landscape in memory's eye. 
The valley so deep, and the mountain so high ; 
The wild heath, the hazel, the birch, and the pine, 
The hill-bom stream, and the rocky ravine ; 
Where my hopes and affections with Ellen are stay'd, 
Where in mutual endearment we often have stray'd, 
From the first beam of day on the eastern sea, 
To its last setting ray on the Hills of the Dee. 



[The song as it originally appeared in the M<mtroie Jttwkm.} 

The morning is mild, an' the blue sky is clear, 
An' rich is the bloom of the haw an' the brier; 
The bell of the foxglove is opening anew, 
An' the queen o' the meadow is bathing in dew ; 
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The gray mellow woodlark the wild echoes ring, 
An' a' the sweet warblers in wood and on wing ; 
By hedgerow an' alley, in forest an' plain, 
They welcome the sun o' the summer again. 

Thou bright eye o' nature, fair king o' the day, 
The joy of all life is thy life-giving ray — 
Thou see'st, an' shinest^ an' smilest on a' — 
Thou see'st my Ellen sae far, for awa' — 
O smile on the valley, thus beamy an' gay, 
Where haply she hails thee, as lanely as I — 
The sun o' that morning wha only did see 
The plighting an' parting o' Ellen and me. 

Though fair are the maids in the vale o' Strathmore, 
An' sweetly the wild woodland melodies pour ; 
Though flowery the meadow, an' fragrant the grove, 
An' fondly they whisper " Oh ! tarry an' love;" 
The love they wad ha'e they will never obtain ; 
m bid them farewell when the summer is gane. 
An' then, my dear Ellen, Pm coming to thee. 
To wander nae mair frae the banks o' the Dee. 

O bright is the landscape in memory's eye. 
The valley sae deep, an' the mountain sae high ; 
The wild heath, the hazel, the birk, an' the pine, 
The hill-bom stream, an' the rocky ravine — 
Where my hopes an' aflfections wi' Ellen remain — 
Where, in heartfelt endearment, we've wandered alane, 
Wi' the flrst stream o' day frae the eastern sea^ 
To its last ebbing; wave on the Hills o' the Dee. 
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Air—** rest thee, my darling" 

i" Glen-na-h'Albyn, or Glen-more-na-h'Albyn— the great glen of Cale- 
doniar-jiss name applied to tbe yalley which rans in a direction firam 
north-east to south-west across the whole breadtii of the kingdom, from 
the Moray flrth at Inremess, to the sonnd of Hull below Fort-WillJain, 
the bottom of which is almost filled with a chain of extensiTe lakes."— 
Scottish Oazetteer, The present yerses were written in 1823, for R. A 
Smith's Scottish Minstrd, soon after tiie feudal Lords had oommenoed 
in good earnest their system of Highland Clearances— when the poor dans- 
man was driven fecaa his home and fatherland— when, in vaUeys hitherto 
teeming with a native population, and in glens formerly vocal with the 
music of the bagpipe, nothing was to be heard but. the lowing of cattle, 
the bleating of dieep, and tiie discordant tones of the wild Ibwl; when in 
the short jwriod of eighteen or twenty years nearly 4000 cf the hardy sons 
of the motmtains — ''a bold i)easantry, a nation's pride"— ware com- 
pelled to iiart with their little all for the iiayment of their own trans- 
portation to Canada, and other foreign lands.] 

On the airy Ben-nevis the wind is awake, 

The boat* s on the shallow, the ship on the lake ; 

Ah ! now in a moment my country I leave ; 

The next I am far away, far on the wave ! 

O I fare thee well, fere thee well, Glen-na-h' Albyn ! 

O ! &re thee well, fare thee well, Glen-na-h' Albyn ! 

I was proud of my chieftain's dominion and fame, 
And to raise them was ever my life's dearest aim ; 
And now in his greatness he turns me away, 
When my strength is deca/d and my locks worn gnijl 
O I fare thee well, &c. 
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I^arewelly the gray stones of my ancestors^ graves, 
I go to my place 'neath the foam of the waves, 
Or to die tmlamented on Canada's shore, 
Where none of my fathers were gathei^d before! 
O ! fare thee well, fare thee well, Glen-narh' Albyn ! 
01 &re thee well, &re thee well, Glen'-na-h' Albyn ! 



% %im of 7&Kt 



Ant—" Brau of Mar,** 



[This BODg was also oiigiiiaJUy pabliahed Id Smith's 8(X>Ui»h Mimxtrd. 
Tbe air is old and ezoellent, and is said to hare been played on all occa- 
sions when the earl assembled his dan, as it was on their march to the 
battle of HhflriflPhmir, the subject of these rerBee, which was fraght No- 
rember 13, 1715. 

The standard was made by the earl's lady, and is said to hare been 
yeiy elegant. The ookrar was blue, having on the one side the Scottish 
arms wrought in gold, and on the other the Scottish thistle, with these 
words beneath — ** No Union," and on the top the ancient motto—" Ntmo 
me impune la^uU,** It had pendants of white ribbon, one of which had 
these words written upon it— "For our wronged Ung and oppressed 
oonntzy;" the other ribbon had — " For our Uyes and liberties."] 



The standard on the braes o* Mar 
Is up, and streaming rarely ; 

The gathering pipe on Loch-na-gar, 
Is sounding lang and sairly, 
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The Highlandmen 
Frae hill and glen, 
In martial hue, 
With bonnets blue, 
With belted plaids, 
And burnished blades, 
Are coming late and early. 



Wha wadna join our noble chief,* 

The Drummond' and Glengarry,* 
Macgregor,* Murray,' EoUo,' Keith,^ 
Panmure," and gallant Harry?* 
Macdonald's men, 
Clan-Banald's*® men, 



1 Enkine, Eaxl of Mar, oommander-in-chief of the Chevalier's axmy. 
He proolaimed James VIII., and raised his standard at Gastletoan of 
Brae-mar, September 6th, 1715. He died in France, 1732. 

2 Drammond, Marquis of Dnunmond, lieutenant-general of JameaTs 
army, " a nobleman of great spirit, honour, and abilities." He died in 
France about 1717. 

s Macdonald of Glengarry, " a brave and spirited chief," attainted. 
^ Macgregor, Bob Boy Macgrcgor, brother to the Laird of Maogrogor, 
and hero of the novel which bears his name. 

6 Murray, Marquis of Tulllbardine, died in the Tower of London, 1746. 
Bollo, Lord BoUo, " » man of Bingiilar merit and great integrity." 

He died in 1758. 

7 Keith, Earl Marischal of Scotland; died in Switzerland, 1771. 
B Maule, Earl of Fanmure; died in Paris, 1723. 

^ Hany Maule, brother to the Earl of Fanmure, "who, with eveiy 
personal accomplishment, possessed great intrepidity, military skill," 
&o.; died about 1740. 

10 Bonald Macdonald, captain of Clan-Banald. ** He was the most 
gallant and generous young gentleman among the dans." He fall on 
the field of battle. 
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Mackenzie's* men, 
Mackgillvary's' men, 
Strathallan's* men, 
The Lowlan' men 
Of Callender* and Airly.' 



Py 1 Donald, up and let's awa*, 

We canna langer parley, 
When Jamie's back is at the wa', 
The lad we lo'e sae dearly. 
We'll go, we'll go, 
And seek the foe, 
And fling the plaid, 
And swing the blade. 
And forward dash. 
And hack, and slash, 
And fleg the German carlie. 



1 Ma<\¥ffliriff^ Eaxl of Seafoxth; died 1740. 

* MaokgillTarjy a name applied to the dana in genexaL 

t Btrathallan, ViBooant Stzathallan. He was taken pxiaoner at She- 
rifflnnir, pardoned, Joined Fzinoe Charles Stuart, and fell in the battle 
of CoUoden, 1746. 

4 Callander, Liyingston, Earl of Callender and Linlithgow; attainted. 

' Airly, OgilTie. eldest son of the Barl of Airly ; attainted, bat after- 
wards pardoned. 
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3nrk, Hall, M Hm; 



OB, 
NATURAL BEQUI8I1XS FOB THE LEARNED PB0FES8I0NB. 

Obioxnal Am. 



[Written for the aeoond series of WJUiOdfinkU, The song of " Fkwkie 
Adam Olen" having fidlen into the hands of the pablisher of that work^ 
it was indnded in the second edition of the flrat series, which led to a 
long and friendly corrospondenoe with the author, who thereafter oon- 
tributed to the work as it was issaed in parts orer a period of sixteen 
yean. Lianearly letter to him, the publisher wrote as follows ^—" My 
worthy dlever friend, John Donald Carriok, has gone the way of all the 
earth, and to the kindred spirits who are left with us I must look for 
oontributionB. I should like a free use made of our dear yemaoular— 
something in the dialogue way at times would be acceptable; and in all 
the pieces there must be a good moraL We hare the public ear, and we 
must try and keep it." The public ear was accordingly well kept; laigs 
stereol^pe impressions of all the parts, induding JShymes/or the Nwrmry, 
were in general demand, and when collected together in 1868, they fonned 
two handsome pocket rolumes.] 



*^ Oh ! what'U we do wi' Jock, gudeman ? 

It's like heUl ne'er do weel ; 
He's aye at the head of a' mischief, 

An' just as cunnin's the De'iL" 
*^ Ah ! hech i he'll yet be a man, gudewife, 

0' whilk we'll baith be prond; 
We'll gi'e the callan a while o' the schnle, 

An' he'll be a lawyer gude!" 



JOHN BUCHAN. 

''An' what'll we do wi' Eab, gudeman, 

An' how'll he win his bread ? 
To plough an' saw^ to shear an' maw, 

He basna hands nor head ! " 
''Ah! hech! he'll yet be a man, gadewife, 

O* whilk we'll baith be proud ; 
We'll gi'e the callan a while o' the schnle^ 

An' hell be a doctor gude ! " 

'^ Bat whai^ we do wi' Tam, gudeman, 

It dings me maist of a' ! 
A gajnn', glourin', witless coof, 

He's gude for nocht ava ! " 
''Ah! hech ! he'll yet be a man, gudewife, 

O* whilk we'll baith be proud ; 
We^ gi'e the callan a while o' the schnle^ 

Aji' he'll be a minister gude !" 
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^'Bannocks o* Barley-meal.* 



CAnothar WListlebinldean. The clachan'or kirk-town merduoit 
i bimea j y a peraonage of no Utile importanoe and influence in Mk parishy 
eepeoiaiQy when distant ficom any large town. With a weU-flUed store of* 
erexy poadble variety of goods, the laird, the fkrmer, the cottar, the young 
men and women, and the hoys and girls of the district, all knew the 
wajtothe shop, and all had their wants supplied; and besides giving 
cndit to "all and sundry," till the yearly or half-yearly oirculation of 

I 
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JOHN BUCHAN. 



money amongst fhem, often did the good man's day-book p ro a cnt the 
outry — " To cash lent" — of cotusq to customers. But the better dajB of 
the ooimtry merchant are gone by; he has now two powerftil ready-monaf 
rivals to contend with— the railway drawing off the jrapnlation to see the 
great towns, where something must always be bought; and the flying 
auctioneer lighting down at his very door, selling off baakrapt-etook at 
half-price.] 

He's a douce-leukin', fair-spoken carl^, John BachaOy 
But nane i' the parish maun thraw wi' John Bachan; 
He has power o' the laird, o* the parson, an' people. 
The keys o* the kirk, an' the tow o' the steeple ! 
He has power o' the laird, &c. 

Do you want a new tack? are ye ca'd to the session t 
Ha'e ye quarrel'd wi' neebours, and i' the transgression t 
Ha'e ye meetin* to hand i' the kirk or the clachan? 
Do ye want the bell rung? ye maun speak to John 
Buchan ! 

Ha'e ye meetin' to baud, &c. 

There's weight in his word! do ye wonder wbafs 

made it ? 
I'll tell you that too, though ifs nane to our credit; . 
He keeps the braw shop at the cross o' the clachan, 
An' we're a' deep in debt to our merchant, John Buchan! 
He keeps the braw shop, &c. 

An' the fear, an' the terror o' poindin' an' homin', 
An' tumin' us out at the bauld beagle's wamin', 
Without bield or bannock, wi' scarce rag or rauchan, 
Mak's the haill parish wag at the wind o' John Buchaii! 
"Without bield or bannock, &c 
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Axsb—" The Uu» that made the bed to me.** 



Tolmnea^ Bvo, London , 1825. The present Tenaes, and a taw other pieoes, 
ware sent to the editor at his own reqrieBt, on receipt of which he replied 
in a most friendly letter, from which a few extracts may be giren: — "I 
have zeoeiTed your packet, and many thanks. . . . Some of your songs 
will he inserted, bat I will haye reiy little space for those of living 
writers. I hare promised to give a certain nmnber of my own, which I 
regret, bat am held to my promise. . . . OiTeyooiself no trouble about 
yoar songs, if they are good, th^ will take care of themselyes; if not, 
the sooner they are forgotten the better. ... A man that thinks for 
himself, and looks with his own eyes, is in a fair way of doing something- 
original. An impulse from nature is by far the beet, although thousands 
write, not because they feel any natural influence, but because others 
hare written."] 



The lasses o' the borough-toun, 

Though fine an' airy aye to see ; 
Wi' native beauty o' their ain, 

An' a' that gowd an' siller gi'e ; 
Wi' a' their lovely winning charms, 

An' a' the bonny braws they wear, 
They canna match the rural maids, 

Wi' rosy cheeks an' haffets bare. 

IVe seen them in the blythesome ha', 
When lads were met, an' music come ; 

Vyb led them in the lichtsome dance^ 
At bridal feast an' harvest home. 
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Tve mark'd their manner a' the whiles 
rve watched their ilka look wi' care^ 

An' sweetness says — ^ I lave to dwell 
Wi' roEfy cheeks an' haffets bare." 

O cheery may their mornings rise^ 

An' happy may their e'enings &'» 
An' wae betide liie goilefa' tangoe^ 

Wad steal their bosom-peaoe awa\ 
May lave an' yirtae lead the way, 

An' airt them laddies gade an' fUr 
To win the lovely, peerless maidi^ 

Wi' rofify^eeks an' haflfots baia 
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**My ordyjo an* dearie, 0. 



riTxtttaQitarfheaeoondyoliimeoftheJJarpo/thledtm^ In tiiB flirt 
^oiliiDae of this woAy aereral orlgiiial aooogB had bean ioMrted wtthont 
"loeal lialdtotioin and name," a ciroamstanoe which led the editor, in 
wziUng to Hr. Blaok, bookaeUer, Brechin, to remaik:— " I am afraid 
we axe lajing a fimndatioin for the oonftudon and reproach of other gena- 
latiainBaa to disputed anthorshipB. SameofmyoontribatoiBhayeaayet 
only allowed me to dlHtingnlah their productions by a letter of the alpha- 
bet; bat bj the time the work is doeed, thej may not be averBe to have 
the aharo they hare taken in it made public. At any rate, I ahaU leaye 
Iwhind me memorials, that no ambiguity Bball hang orer it so ikr as I 
am oonoenied, and as inquiry may be made. John ScBUTHmB. 

** P. 8,— Monday Morning, October 5, 1818.— I have just zeoelved 'Btos- 
iTedMaiy.' It is likely to be the best original I ahaU obtaiiL J. ST] 

Mt only love I caiina rue, 
My bonny blue-e'ed Mary, O ; 

I ne'er will break the bosom-vow 
Tve plighted to my deary, O. 

A £urer form I canna see, 

A &irer face there canna be, 

Nane bears a love sae leal as thee, 
My bonny blue-e'ed Mary, O. 

m wait thee in the greenwood glen, 
Amang the braes sae briery, O, 

For there the Noran leaps the linn, 
An* tells me of my deary, O : 
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Thj hair's the glossy fisJling stream. 
Thy brow the pure, the milky feam. 
Thy cheeks the dimpling eddies seem, 
My bomiy blue-e*ed Mary, O. 

1 ne'er had love for ane but thee, 

Amang the maids sae cheery, O ; 
You ne'er loVd ane but only me. 

My ain, my dearest deary, ; 
My mom o' love, the mom o' thine^ 
An' a' our happy days sinsyne, ^ 
The chords o' mem'ry canna tyne^ 
My bonny blue-e'ed Mary, O. 

While morning lifts his gowden eye^ 

An' glints ower a* sae cheery, O ; 
While e'ening vails the fSsuse tf day. 

An' stamies gild the carry, O ; 
My only love, my bosom-vow, 
My plighted faith Fll never rue» 
But live in love an' bliss wi^ yea, 
My bonny blue-e'ed Mary, Ol 
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«^ f HUB t^Et J&nU t^tim. 

-** Bide ye pa.** 



[Another oontiflmtioii to the Harp,' but as most yonng Terdfiers are 
fond of seeing themfielves in print, it was piematurelj pablished, and is 
hare much idtered. The Horatian maxim is — " Keep your manuscript 
for seyen yean" — a long time, yet probably not too long; although yoimg 
and ardent spirits can HI brook such delay, more espedaUy when the pen 
and the press are near neighbours, as thoy now generally are; yet, when 
duplicate copies of songs of any merit are anonymously published, they 
cause, besides other evils, a world of peiplezitiee to song collectors. As 
an illustration of this, a sentence or two may be quoted £rom another 
letter of Mr. Struthers :— " February 1, 1819. — I have inserted * Wander- 
ing Mary' from the works of Stewart Lewis; but I have since met with 
an improved copy of it 1^ its real author, Alexander Balfour, at Eirk- 
land Mills, Fifeshire. It is only those who have made some progress in 
the knowledge of songs and song-writers, who can have any conception 
of the trouble and uncertainty attending it. It might have served for 
one of the employments of HeU in the absence of Satan seeking for new 
worlds — an employment ui)on whi(di even angelic, though corrupt facul- 
ties might have spent all their strength, and yet have ' found no end, in 
wandering mazes lost.' " The ruins of Finhaven Castle, at the junction 
of the South Esk and Lenmo, four miles north-east of ForfJEur, was an- 
dently the seat of the Earl of Lindsay and Crawford.] 



Where low the winding Lemno fa's, 

By rising bank, an' rocky brae, 
Amang the birks an' blooming haws, 

Around Finhaven's ruins gray ; 
*Twas there of love I seal'd the vow, 

On lips mair sweet than summer mom, 
While sung the birds on ilka bough — 

How blest the love that meets return I 



i 
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Dear scenes, to mem'iy donbly deary 

Since Peggy now is a' my ain, 
Your blest retreats in mind I bear, 

An' woo my wooing ower again ; 
I wander 'mang your woodlands gay, 

I sit beneath the floVring iliom, 
An' still the wild birds wake the lay — 

How blest the love that meets retnm! 

Let wealth in foshion's oirele shinci^ 

Let rank display its blazon'd name ; 
The bliss of mutual love is mine, 

Than wealth or rank a richer gem: 
It is the sunbeam shinii^ forth, 

Li summei^s early, dewy mom; 
It is the dawn of heaVn on earth. 

The love — the love that meeti letum ! 
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. f Btfenat Wmxii. 

Am—" The Slythewme BriddL" 



[This song was fiist printed in the British Mingtrd, a aekotlon of bal- 
]adfl» ancient and modem, with historical, biographical, and critical notes, 
imbliahed by Khnll, BiacMe, & Co., two vols. 18mo, Glasgow, 1821. From 
this work there has since bean no little matter taken for tiie eight, and 
twentj-lbxu: page pamphlets of the mendicant hawker, who has always 
bandkB of such books in his basket, al(mg with threads, tapes, and other 
small wares. It is seldom, however, that any imprint is given with these 
pnbUcations; and little wonder, ^^len misqpelled words, emitted lines, 
teaiupoiedvecBes, &'s andcfs, j}'s and s'sdivestedof their heads and talis, 
are the Tola rather than the exception. The fbllowing song was often a 
■offBrar in this way, as well as many others, till eoaeoOj printed in the 
«Uxd aariea of WhiiOetrinkU, 1885, and the title of " Country Courtship" 
attwsd to the porasent more characteristic one.] 



Yb'll come to the wooin'^ dear laddie, 

Te^ll come to the wooin' at e'en; 
An' gin ye can vnn. my anld daddie, 

We'se mak* a braw bridal, bedeen. 
'Tis tme we ha'e baith a beginnin', 

Though nane o' his siller we see ; 
Bat the gadewill is aye worth the winnin' 

Whan there^s mair than gnde wishes to gi'a 

Your lure yon may hang i' the widdie, 
Yonr sighs you may stick to the wa'; 

They'll do wi' the dochter, my laddie^ 
But no wi' the daddie ava : 

6 
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Ye'll crack awa' doucely an' canny, 
Of markets, of farmin', an* flocks ; 

Ye'll ruse up the days o' your granny, 
Auld fashions, an' auld-fashion'd fouks. 

An' whan ye maun wish him good-e'enin', 

I winna be far out o' view, 
I'll come frae my dairy or spinnin', 

An' gang out the loam'n' wi' you ; 
An' gin the auld bodie's nae gloomin', 

Gin nane o' his tauntin' he flings, 
Next Friday ye'U ca' i' the gloamin'. 

An' overly speak about things. 

But gin ye see stormy looks brewin', 

Ye'll to your auld stories again ; 
An' we'll tak' anither week's wooin'. 

An' try him mair cannily then. 
I've heard my ain mither declarin', 

An' wha cou'd ha'e ken'd him sae weel ? 
My father wad lead wi' a bairn. 

But wadna be ca'd for the de'il. 
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J&inutn Mm. 

AiB— " The Laird o' Cockpm,** 



[Wiitten for the seoond aeiieB of WhisOdnnJeie, 1884. In a leyiaw of 
tha antihoir'B yolmney flrat pabliahed in 1846, the following remarks are 
madB: — ''Who the aichefTpe <tf 'Minister Tarn' may be, we do not pre- 
tend to determine; hut we would bet long odds against his first augr/ien- 
UtHon, that he has been intruded on some reclaiming jiaiish by an 
i^ieentee patron, who thought he was doing not only a generous, but a 
oharitable action, in thus providing for the son, it may be, of an old and 
fidthful factor. Our readers north the Tweed will have no difficulty in 
glTing 'Minister Tam,' not only a name, but a local habitation."— Zon- 
dm and BdinXnargh Magazine, April, 1846.] 



O! KEN ye his reverence, Minister Tam! 
O I ken ye his reverence, Minister Tam ! 
Wr a head like a hog, an' a look like a ram, 
An' these are the marks o' Minister Tam. 

O! Minister Tam's mista'en his trade, 
The parish beadle he should ha'e been made. 
The country clash i' the manse to tell, 
To summon the session, an' ring the bell ! 

He's gotten a kirk, but he's preached it toom ; 
He ca's examines, but nane will -come ; 
His elder bodies they daurna speak. 
He's makin' an' brackin' them ilka week ! 
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There's aye some WillV-the-wisp in his pow. 
That keeps the country-side in a lowe ; 
There'll never be peace^ an' that ye'U hear teU, 
Till he hang as heigh as the parish bell ! 



** Tht toeelrtotha'd kMf 



[For xeaaons which serred a certain pnzpcee at fhe time, bat whiohll 
would now be of no use to explain, these yeises were pabllBhed aoms 
years ago in a popular periodical, with tiie following note : — ** An old 
song never before printed, which is rather singular, as there is aonie 
graphic power about it, and as the subject is new to the lyxic muse. In 
addition, however, to the particulars noticed in the venes, it la stated 
by tradition that the heroine, on being taunted about hm age, made a 
promise that she would marry the first peonon who offered her Ida hand, 
whoever he might be, which she accordingly did, and soon after ftond, 
by dear bought eccpeoAeause, that a married is not always a bappgr Jifb.*] 



"A BUSY life has been my lot, 

A other's £unily a' my care, 
An' nane will say but Katie Trot 

Has done a mithei^s part an' mair; 
For bridals I did shape an' sew, 

At births I took the nurse's seat, 
An' niece an' nephew ca' me now, 

Auld Auntie Kate! auld Auntie Katel 
For bridals, &c. 
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^ If B luuxl aneugh to feed the tyke, 

An' get bis bark an' bite^ I ween; 
But let them ca' me what they like, 

My bridal day was set yestreen." 
Strange things will happen now an' than; 

In Esk there's whyles an unco spate — 
Xhe auldest lass may get a man, 

lake Auntie Elatei like Auntie Kate ! 
Strange things, &c. 



3;^ IttDt #llM&. 

Am—** Cfregg's Pipes.'* 

CIUi ftigmeat was written on reading "The Dot's Sang" in Jamie- 
Bon's Popular JBaUada and Songs, Edinbnigh, two toIs. Svo, 1806. So 
late aa the end of last oentozy, many fanna were divided into what waa 
ealled kirfiddf far the paatore of oowb and calves, and ovt-Jldd, for the 
gradng of young and ffdd cattle. The in-field, or croft-land nearest the 
fjumrcteading, was always well manured for raising early and rich grass, 
the pzodnoe of the dairy being chiefly the source from which family ne- 
ceiMries were supplied. It need not be thought strange though the Jitld 
€hideuife praised one of her four favourite kye, for giving milk so thin 
and wateiy as to be little else than whei/, when we are told by Dr. 
Btrnthen, the historian of the Belief Church, in his interesting Sketch qf 
SeofUmd a Hundred Tears ago, when speaking of the diet and drink of 
oar fixrefiatheis, he says — " Their common drink was whey, which they 
facmented and kept for winter use. Whisky seems scarcely to have been 
known, if it was known at all, and of it we may say — 

' Where ignorance is bliss, 'tis folly to be wise.'"] 

The auld gudewife gaed out at e'en, 
An' ower the craft her leefu' lane, 
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An' sought her kye, an' cried them hame, 
An' ca'd them ilka ane by name. 
" Come hame, ye jauds ! the byre is dean. 
Your lair is made o' the brakens green, 
An' the yellow clover fills your sta' ; 
Come hame, ye jauds ! come here awa\ 

" What hands the house i' saip an' saat^ 
What buys the houps to brew the mant, 
An' monie^a needfii' thing forbye ! 
Atweel if s just my four gude kye. 
Better kye there's no i' the braes, 
Brownie for butter, Brandie for cheese, 
Hawkie for milk, Homie for whey, 
I wat fu' weel Tm proud o' my kye!" 



%\!t CarlB \}i ram' nnter t^ Craft. 



Ara — " The earie Tie cam* ower the crafi,* 



[Original woids to this fine old melody were written bj AUaa '. 
s&jf and first published in his Tca-Ta^U Miscellany, 1724. Anothflr, and 
more extended copy of verses to the air appeared in Jameson's CoUeetUm, 
Edinburgh, 1806. In both songs, as is generally the case, the Carle*! 
wealth was fuimd wanting when weighed in the balance vhXh his agtt. 
But as results sometimes happen otherwise, and for the sake of Tarietj, 
it was suggested to the author, by the editor of the Harp cf Caledonia, 
that the rich old wooer might for once have things his own way ; henoa 
the present verses. All the three versions, therefore — the two last being 
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< V 

partly borrowed from the first — were inserted together in the hmnorotia 
■ong department of that work.] 



The carle he cam* ower the craft, 

Wr his beard new shaven ; 
He look'd at me as he'd been daft — 

The carle trows that I wad ha'e him. 
Me ha'e him ! wha wad ha'e him 1 
I wish I may be keepit frae him — 

A widow wife ayont the muir, 
Nae lang sinsyne refus'd to see him. 



Yet crousely he cam' bangin' ben, 
An' took a seat without a biddin', 

As gin the day was a' his ain — 
As gin the bridal broose was ridden j 

Syne lookit ower the fire fu' cunnin', 

Fain wi' me he wad be funnin* — 
Thinks I, Gndeman, wha trysts wi' you. 

They winna' brag upo' their winnin*. 



Then began the courtin' tale — 
" My bonny lass, Fm glad to see you ; 

Fm come to tak' you to mysel'; 
I dinna look for tocher wi' you. 

I ha'e cows an' yowes a plenty, 

Mailen fair, an' ha' fu' canty; 
I've beds an' beddin' o' my ain, 

An' meal an' milk, an' ilka dainty. 
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Twa servant maids to you Til tnie — 
Three, gin ye may chance to need them. 

To gae to market, bam, an' byre, 
To milk yonr cows an' yowes, an' feed them.* 

Syne frae his pouch he drew fii' canny 

A pair o' garters, braid an' bonny; 
An ell o' ribbon, red and blue, - 

To buckle up my cockemony. 

'' Tak' ye thae, my bonny lass, 

They're only but an arlepenny;" 
My heart had fisb'en, I maun confess— ^ 

Sic o£Eers weel might startle ony. 
For I was in an imco swither, 
Till frae the hallan cam' my mither; 

Quo' she, an' lauchin' as she spak*. 
^ I think ye'd better gang thegither. 

'^ An' now, my lassie, late an' ear^, 

Bridal braws be providin' ; 
Hameart mak' is best o' wear, 

Thae market things they ha'e nae bidinf* 
Sark, an' cravat, get them ready, 
Mak' the bridegroom sprush and tidy, 

An', when this bizzy time is ower, 

Ye'll get your brea^ an' be my lady.** 
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Axar-'"John Andenon, rnifjo," 



[In the stilling year 1882, when the eleotlTe franehiBe wm oonfbrred on 
the £10 pi(q;nrietan and rent-p ayoia a privilege ezolnslTelj enjoyed be- 
fore that time by town-coimoil»— it was then of no little impoitanoe, 
" in some bit bnigh, to represent a bailie's name." After that erentfol 
period, the above verses were written at the request of an ex-bailie to his 
iSftvoorite tone; and often did he amuse the social oirole with what he 
called his ain sang; bat as he was a better story-teUer than singer, many 
a tale he told of the civic doings of the days of anldlangqyne. *^Ayl ayl" 
he would have said, assoming the gravity of the bench, " of a' the days 
I've seen^commend me to the happy 6aij» o' the anld toon-ooonoiL The 
provost, honest man I was like a iSather, an' we were a' like brithers; except 
when we had a member o' Ftoliament to elect, we mindit Uttle or naething 
else but the affidrs o^ our ain toon; and as there was aye something owre 
at the yearly balance o^ our aocoonts, we had a bit supper an' a dxap o' 
a dram thegither; an' when we had ony doabtfti' thing to deal wi', we 
made it our business to inquire aflxe tiie coonoQ met— What says the 
FkOTortf"] 



John Andxbson, my jo, John, 

I wonder at the times ; 
I'm wae to think upon oor pride, 

Onr folly, and onr crimes. 
A change has now come ower the earth 

Thaf s workin' mnckle woe ; 
We^ve need we had a better place, 

Jdm Anderson, my jo ! 

K 
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John Anderson, my jo, John, 

Sin* we were bairns at play, 
It wadna happen'd in a year 

What happens ilka day ; 
The fonks were then a' gude an' qoiet^ 

An' mair they didna know, 
Bat to please the parson an' the laird, 

John Anderson, my jo ! 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

Ah! now the change is great; 
They think an' speak wi' nae respeot 

About the Kirk an' State: 
The pillars o' our favoured land. 

The mob wad lay them low. 
Gude help's ! — ^we oanna help ouraera 

John Anderson, my jo ! 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

I think atween us baith, 
That thing, ca'd Johnny Bussell's Bill, 

Has done nae little scaith. 
It was a better warld, John, 

Whan bills we didna know, 
O ! had we back ^ auld use an' wont," 

John Anderson, my jo ! 



HALKKRTON'b CALF. 1^7 



Sdtortim's Calf. 

AsBr-**Auld Rob Mmrria." 



[The old proyarb, "Like Halkerton's oow, aye in an ill tuzn," is the 
key-note of this song, and the burden of it is her calf, which appears to 
have been no better than herself. Thwe is much truth in the ironi^l 
couplet of Bums— 

" Hypocrisy, in mercy spare it; 
That holy robe, O dinna tear it." 

The robe of such a hypocrite as this calf— so named because he was a 
buyer and seller of these ATi^mnia^ and other young cattle, in a small way 
—soon becomes threadbare and torn of iteell He was a great polemic 
in church mattens, a hearer of aU new preachers, and was always ready 
to engage in any religions service; whilst all the time he was suspected of 
making free with the property of his neighbours. At last he was detected 
robbing a stackyard — ^filling his halter with the eannie-dratffn ^ieaf; but 
the evidence not being considered sufficient to criminate him, he was 
allowed to escape. Soon after, he removed to a distant district, fell into 
poverty, and died a jMuper. 



An ill-deedy limmer is Halkerton's cow, 
An' ower mony marrows has Halkerton's cow ; 
Bat the auldest graybeard sin' he ken'd a pickstaif, 
Ne'er heard o' a marrow to Halkerton's calf, 

• 

Whan the kailyard is out o' its best cabbage stock, 
An' the hairst-rig is short o' a thrave or a stouk. 
An' the stack has been eaa^d o' the cannie-drawn sheaf. 
The mark o' the cloven foot tells o' the thief. 
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He's doure i' the uptak', the de'il canna teach : 
This wonderfa' calf has the rare gift o' speech — 
Has Scripture by hearty as the gouk has its leed. 
An* fechts wi^ his tongae for a kirk an* a oreetl. 

At alehouse an' smiddy he rairs an' he cracks 
'Bout doctrines, an' duties, an' statutes, an' acts ; 
At blythe-meat an' dredgy, yule-feast an' inlare^ 
He's ready aff-hand wi' a grace or a prayer. 

Ye may bleat like a sheep, ye may biay like an ass, 
An' yet for a leal-hearted chiel' ye may pass ; 
But ne'er mak a haill wi' an ill-gotten hal^ 
An' ne'er think o' croonin' like Halkerton's calf ! 



i^ 
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Ajar~'*Jokn Tod.*' 



[In the old Scottish statate-books, we read of many laws that were 
enacted for the apprehension and ponishment of *' all somers, thygeris, 
reveries, and gaberlnnaie men." That peculiar class of *' clan^amphry/' 
as they were called, have long sinoe disappeared ; bnt since that time 
many a " new-spnmg race of motley kind " have continned to infest the 
country. Though in a more quiet, yet in a troublesome way, we have 
still the bauldbeggarman, and even the fortune-teller amongst ns ; and 
in the rural and more remote districts, particularly during the summer 
months, they axe always busy as bees plying their vocations ; and 
when it so happens|that they find in any household only a single female 
or two, their demands axe not very easily supplied. They generally con- 
trive, however, to get what they want, the fear rather than the good- 
will of the inmates consenting.] 



He's a bauld beggarman, John Gunn, John Gunn, 
He's a bauld beggarman, John Gunn ; 
O far he has been, 
An' muckle he's seen, 
An* mony an ill deed he's dune, John Gunn, 
An' mony on ill deed he's dune. 

He's been 'mang the French, John Gunn, John Gunn, 
He's been 'mang the French, John Gmm; 
But sune he cam' hame ; 
He made little o' them; 
They had vagrants enou' o' their ain, John Gunn, 
They had vagrants enou' o' their ain. 
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The fouks a' fear John Gunn, John Gunn, 
The fouks a' fear John Gunn ; 
When he comes ben, 
Ye'U hear nae din, 
But our breath gaun thick out an' in, John Gunn, 
But our breath gaun thick out an' in. 

An' how does he fend, John Gunn, John Gunn ? 
An' how does he fend, John Gunn? 
He fends unco weel; 
He gets milk, he gets meal ; 
But no for his gude but his ill. John Gunn, 
But no for his gude but his ill. 

^ Ye're an auld carle now, John Gunn, John Gunn, 
Ye're an auld carle now, John Gunn, 
Whan your plaid's the mort-claith, 
Whan the truff ye're aneath, 
Wha'll then drap a tear for your death, John Gunn, 
Wha'll then di*ap a tear for your death ?• 



MORAN BRAES. 
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inun Jinn. 



.** 



GnuUrjf Uutk,*' 



niie Noran, a dear lajpid itzeain, riaes in the FoclSanhixe Qiampiana, 
and has a oiroaitoiia oonxae of nearly twantj mJlea, paaafug the modam 
tw^Ti«<rtn« of Qlanogle, Nonuuide, and tha aaoiflirt rains of Vane caaUe. 
Rmmijig oirar a bed of loek and giaTel, it preBerrea the transpazenqjand 
polity of its waten thronglumt. The beaafeiAil locality of the renei, 
and of the sanoandio^ distriet, would inspize any poet. The braea of 
Nozan, the banks of the Sooth Eak, into which tiie fomier iUIs below 
Oayeston castle, the Howe o' Angus, and the zioh and vaiied landscape 
from Ben Deanushie brow to the Bay of M ontztMe, when seen on a clear 
sommer's day firom the buiiG^ hill of Brechin, cannot be better described 
than in the concim Inngnage of MaonieU : — 

" Frae Gnanpian heights down to the aea, 
A dazzling Tiewl 
Ckum, meadow, mansion, water, tree, 
In Tai]^ng hue."] 



Again the birds on bnsn an tree 

Awake the echoes &r an' near — 
It is the voice of early spring, 

That aye to me is doubly dear ; 

For aft the lovely opening year 
Has wak'd the melting wildwood lays, 

Since Mary's love I sought to win 
Amang the bonny Noran braes. 
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Though she had wooers monj ane, 

Baith young an' £gdr, baiih rich an' gay. 
It's no the swift that get the prize, 

It^s no the strong that win the day ; 

I wil'd the maiden's heart away. 
An' nocht my hopes ooa'd higher raiae^ 

Not a' the wealth, had it been mine, 
iVmang the bonny Noran braes. 

Though we ha'e little warld's gear, 
I cheerfd' win my penny fee ; 

An' with contentment we ha'e mair 
Than gowd an' gear can ever gi'i 
Sae rich in peace an' love are we. 

That happy hames in coming days 
Will tell o' Mary's bliss an' mine 

Amang the bonny Noran braes. 
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Air—" Brignal Bankt." 



[Many yean ago, the author and the inspirer of thla "luTitatioii'' 
■pent a long ■ummer'B day among '* the glens and moimtainaof Loelilae.'' 
This hij^y romantic district, in the heart of the eastem Grampians, is 
olassic ground by the cherished remembrance of Alexander Boss, A.M., 
author of Helenore, or the Fortunate Shepherdeu, and some of oar most 
graphic Scottish songs — 

" O Boss, thou wale o' hearty cocks, 
Sae cronse an* cantie wi' thy jokes.** 

The weather was delii^tfiil; "mral sights and sounds** were abroad in 
aU their yaried charms. All axound, above, below, was harmony and 
peace; all, indeed, seemed to shadow out to the enamoured pair the hap- 
piness th^ haye long enjoyed in their own sweet home. When ** hope 
dafarred" is beginning to make the heart sick, the bashftd lad and lass 
should take a day among the hills.] 



The rising sun^ with ruddy locks, 

Is smiling o'er the sky ; 
And brightly shine the silvery douds, 

With fringe of fi:olden dye ; 
The lark among their airy folds 

Is singing shrill and deep, 
And with his melting melody 

Has lolled the wind asleep ; 
While linnets in the dewy bosh, 

That woos the morning beams, 
All lightly sit, as seeming loth, 

To break the pearly gems. 
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All — all around, above, below, 

Ib harmony and peace ; 
Each living thing its fellow meets, 

And thus their joys increase. 
Then come, my dearest Jenny, come — 

Why should we rest apart ? 
Long have thy tell-tale eyes reveal'd 

The feelings of thy heart 
And though our wishes and our hopee 

We may not, cannot name — 
The birds make love on every tree. 

Come, let us learn of them. 



IHB RAYEV. 
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ittrB Heqie. 



AzR— *' Bow wed, my boaHe, row wed.** 



[This lament was written in 1852, on an amour between a gay Lothario 
and a young lady, under peculiar andpainM circumstances. The croak 
of the raven was heard, the trail of the serpent seen, and yet— sAe JtU / 

« Think'st thou there are no 8eii>entB in the world 
But those who slide along the grasay sod, 
And sting the luckless foot that presses them? 
There are who in the jMth of sogSeQ lif& 
Da bask their spotted skins in Fcnrtune^s sun, 
And sting the soul. Ayi till its healthfbl frame 
Is changed to secret, fest'ring, sore disMse, 
So deadly is the woimd." — /oarma BaUUe.l 



**SiNO low, pretty linnet, sing low. 
The raven comes down from his nest ; 
The castle-wood rings 
With the flap of his wings — 
Sing low till the spoiler is past.'* 

The dear little linnet song low, 
Till past flew the fierce bird of prey : 

And now, O ! how dear 

On echo's glad ear, 
The linnet renews her sweet lay. 
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Had I, like the linnet^ sung low, 
As wam'd like her 1 had been. 
Or thonght of the blight 
That foUow'd his flighty 
The fifpoiler had pass'd me nnaeen. 

But vain of my voice and my song, 
And proud of his praise and his vow, 

I fell— hapless hour — 

And ah ! never more 
Will sing as the linnet sings now ! 



a 



" Wearied WeU.** 



[Theee jvam were loggarted by leading a short fitagment— " Poor 
Womankind''— in The QoUfinehf a oollection of songB, from the Salt- 
market pren, of J. dk H. Robertson, Qlasgow, 1782. Wb ooUeotion ap- 
pears to haye been well known to Bums, ae yaiions hints, suggestions, 
and imitations mi^ be traoed to it from his own songs. To the following 
Terse he was eridently indebted for the fine thought with whioh he eon- 
eludes his song " She's fidr an* iSsuse"— 

** To bless is Hearen's peonliar grace 
Let me a blessing find; \ 
And as you wear an angel's fiMe, 
O i show an angel's xmnd I** 

** O woman, loTely woman &ir, 
An angel form's fo'en to thy share, 
Twad been o'er meikle to gi'en thee mair — 
I mean an angel mind." 

There seems to be internal eridanoe that this was the eoUeotion of whkh 
the poet wrote in !lis "Common Place Book," under the date of August. 
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1783 :—** This collection of songs was my vad$ vueum, I pored over 
them, during my work, in walking to my lahonr, song by song, verse by 
verse, carefolly noticing the true, tender, or snblime, from affectation 
or Aistian, and I am convinced, that I owe to this practice most of my 
earlier critic-ciaft, such ah it is.*^ 

^ How hard is the fortune 

Of poor womankioH ! 
Like ill-doers dreaded, 

Like cag'd birds confin'd ; 
Our parents control us 

Until we are wives; 
Our husbands enslave us 

The rest of our lives. 

^ Our love and affection 

We dare not reveal ; 
Dislike and aversion 
^ We too must conceal 
No Mend can we see, and 

Nowhere can we go, 
But papa, and mamma, and 

The ma^er must know. 

^ O ! parents and husbands, 

Li pity forbear: 
Or rule at your pleasure. 

Belief may be near ; 
When the bow is extended 

The arrow will fly — 
At the point of endurance 

The victim must die ! ** 
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Thus moum'd a young lady, 
, And gather'd in tears, 
The fruits of her folly 

From earliest years ; 
Her dress and her manner^ 

Like maid in her prime, 
A£Eecting the woman 

Before woman's time. 

Hei' love for the party, 

The ball, and the play ; 
Her Cushion of turning 

The night into day ; 
Her flirting and jilting 

With master and groom , 
Her runaway marriage, 

And unhappy home ! 

Dear ladies ! we pity 

Our sister, Fm sure ; 
Bo hard is her case, and 

So hopeless its cure ; 
Let it teach us the lesson 

To look e'er we leap, 
For the proverb is true — 

^' As we sow we shall reap" 



THE HOPELESS EXILE. 
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**AUu/ for poor Teddjf Macthmu,** 



[Afewextnotefromunpabliahfld lettenbyB. A. Smith will best lerTtt 
M notes to this and the two following BongB. The fine sense of propriety, 
and pure moral taste of the editor, were amply rewarded by The Minttrel 
superBeding in many families the Irigh Mdodiet of Moore, whioh had been 
for some time rery popular. 

"Edznbuboh, June I6th, 1824. 
". . . . I have Just made an engagement to arrange a Tolome of Irish 
melodies in the same iwa^wt^** as the Scottith Minitrdf that is, with a very 
simple pianoforte aooompaniment; and as it is very probable the work 
may extend to two volomes containing one hundred songs in each, may I 
solicit the fkvonr of you to write a few for the work. I do not want comic 
songs, as the work mnst be snch as ladies can read without blushing. 
Moore's Songs, although exquisite in many respects, are frequently rather 
too highly coloured, and very few of Mb songs can be selected for ladies' 
singing. As we can give i>oetxy from many authors in ours, it will afford 
a much greater variety, and if we can procure a number of original songs, 
it will make our work much more interesting; you have likely Moor^e 
Mdodies, if you would try your hand on some of the more peculiar 
measures, it would be the more acceptable. It would not be amiss to 
instil a little Irish feeUng into tiiem, and of course th^ must all be in the 
English language, as I do not mean to adopt any Scotch ones, with the 
exception of Bums' beautiftil song of 'Caledonia,* and one or two 
more. . . ." 

The Minttrel was in the hands of the engravers and printers firom the 
above date, till April in the following year, when it was umblished. From 
a letter written a few weeks before its^imblication, another extract may 
be given:— 

" EoiNBUROH, March 2Sth, 1825. 

". . . . Ihaveadoptedthreeoutof the four songs you sent me, 'The 
Hopeless Bxile,' ' Sheelah in Sorrow,' and ' Wedded Love,' and set them 
U>mait beantiftal Irish airs. The one to the 'Exile' was never printed 
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before. I noted it fhxtn the dngixig of an Iriih girl, in the west ooantiy. 
It ii a ohaxming air, and I think 70a will be highly delighted with it, 
.... IhaTeBomethooghtiofMleotinganmnberof thebeat Hij^ 
land melodiei fbr arrangement. If a Tolmne ooold be got up with aa 
many good original aongB aa pooeible I think it would be yezy interesting. 
If I do get as many aira as will be required, I hope yoa will lend a friendly 
hand— Soottiah long iaperhapi your forte. The moat diflSoult part relating 
to the mnaiOyWiU be to get the aira in their moat simple voooffbnn. All 
thoae pobUahed latterly are moat miserably flddleiaed, if I may nae snob 
a word. . . ." 



O ! WHERE has the exile his home? 
O ! where has the exile his home ? 

Where the moimtain is steep, 

Where the valley is deep, 
Where the waves of the Ohio foam ; 

Where no cheering smile 

His woes may beguile — 
O ! there has the exile his home! 

O ! when will the exile retam? 

O ! when will the exile retnm ? 
When our hearts heave no si^ 
When our tears shall be dry, 

When Erin no longer shall mourn ; 
When his name we disown, 
When his mem'ry is gone — 

O I then will the exile return ! 



SHEELAH IN SORROW. 
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AiR—"Phdim O^NeaU.** 

**Ah, Sheelah in sorrow^ 

What is it, my dear? 
My cabin is ready, 

And full of good cheer; 
Our friends are invited, 

And now on their way, 
And the parson wiU join xu, 

And bless us to-day." 

* I cannot be happy — 

O! how can I be? 
My father's so cruel 

To mother and me ; 
She gave me some trifle. 

And what did he sayl 
She would sure give me all 

Ere she got me away." 

* ! Sheelah, my jewel, 

Be good as you're fair ; 
They are ailing and old, 

They have little to spare ; 
We are healthy and young, 

We are loving and true, 
And their blessing is all 

That I wish for with you." 



i6:i 



WXDDKD LOT& 



f'CdroUm't ReoiipL* 



We Bought the green, the shady grove 

When life was young and love was new; 
We pledg'd the vows of purest love. 

And with our years affection grew. 

Now in the cot on yonder brow, 
Around with folding ivy wove, 

The Shannon's winding stream in view. 
How bless'd we'll live in wedded love. 

And though our fortune is but low. 

Though we have yet but little store, 
I'll wield the spade, and ply the hoe, 

And strive to make that little more; 

And when my daily toil is o'er, 
With cheerfol heart I'll homeward mov«^ 

And smiling peace and plenly, sure, 
Will bless the home of wedded level 
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fttte I. % €. 

"CUanpeatestrae." 



[Written Itar BobertBon's Nurury Songs, Qlaaffm, 184S. An extract 
from the puhliaher's pze&oe to the work will bert explain its merits:— 
" With regard to the IjtioB oontained in this little Tolnine, it affords me 
unfeigned satisfootion to acknowledge the highly flattering manner in 
which they were reoelTed by the press and the pablio genflorally, when 
they appeared in their original and more expenslTe fbxm. And to the 
general testimony in fskrooi of tixese songs may be added that of perhaps 
the hi^est living antixority in our land, Lord Jeffirej, who has said of 
them in a letter to the publisher: — 'There are more toooheB of ganninA 
pathos, more felidtiee of idiomatic expression, more happy poetioal ima- 
ges, and, above all, more sweet and engaging pictures of what ii p^whUmp 
in the depth, softness, and thonghtfcdness of our Ekx)ttiah ftamertio ailiBO- 
tions in this extraordinazy little yolnme, than I have met wiQi in any- 
thing like the same compass since tixe days of Boms/ *^ 



If ye'd be cbuldie*s bonuie bairn, 

An' mammie's only pet, 
Your A B brod an' lesson time 

Ye mannna anoe forget; 
Gin ye would be a clever man, 

An' osefii' i' your day, 
If 8 now your time to learn at e'^ 

The A, B> C. 

To win our laddie meat an* olaes 
Has aye been a' our care; 

To get you made a scholar neist 
Well toil baith late an' eax'; 
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An* gin we need, an' ha'e our health. 
We'll join the nicht to day, 

Sae tak' your brod an' learn at e^en 
The A, B, C. 

Wha kens but ye may get a school, 

An' syne ye'll win our bread? 
Wha kens but in a pu'pit yet 

We'll see you wag your head) 
Our minister an' dominie 

Were laddies i' their day, 
An' had like you to learn at e'en 

The A, B, C. 

Now come an' read your lesson ower. 

Till ance your supper cool; 
O what would monie a laddie gi'e 

To ha'e a £sither's school? 
To be a mither's only care, 

As ye are ilka day, 
Shou'd mak' you like to learn at e'en 

The A, B> C. 



THB WATSIDE FLOWBB. IW 



JtjTB l^^^piiiB fkmx. 



[Annihar oontiflmtion to tixe Nursery Songs. Theae juyenile Tenses, 
and other liniflar short pieces, have been often and widely drculated ia 
omameokal oaid-oopieB, for x>re8ents to Sabbath-scholaxs and junior 
(daases. The preeent rerses were also made the subject of a statuary 
piece for the azmual exhibition of paintings and statuary in Glasgow, by 
memben of the West of Scotland Academy. From an article in the 
Scottish ChMrdian of Norember 28, 1848, on the best pieces exhibited, 
the fbllowing notice is quoted :—'*No. 288, 'The Wayside Flower;' George 
Moesman, W.S.A. A mother pcints her child to a little floweret on 
the ground— 

'There's a moral, my chUd, 
In tixe wayside flower,' ^to., 

illustrates the idea of the group, which, truly beautiful in oouceptian, is 
not less gaoeftilly transfianed to the idaster. This artists mind is evi- 
dently of no mean order."] 



There's a moral, my child, 

In the wayside flower; 
There's an emblem of life 

In its short-liVd hour; 
It smiles in the sunshine, 

And weeps in the shower; 
And the footstep falls 

On the wayside flower! 



Now see, my dear child. 
In the wayside flower, 

The joys and the sorrows 
Of life's passing hour; 
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The footstep ot time 
Hastens on in its power •- 

And soon we most fall 
Like the wayside flower] 

Tet know, my dear child. 

That the wayside flower 
Shall revive in its season, 

And bloom its brief hour; 
That again we shall blossom 

In beauty and power, 
Where the foot never £sdlB 

On the wayside flower I 



BKD OF SONQfl. 



SACBED PIECES. 



''Hazp of Zion, pme and holy I 
Pride of Jodah's eastern landl 
May a duld of grnilt and folly 
Strike thee with, a feeble hand?" 



Sarnh'j ^xnm. 



On Bethel's plain the cloud of night 

Had now begun to close, 
When, journeying on his weary way, 

The Patriarch sought repose : 
The earth was all the bed he found, 

The stones his pillow were ; 
Yet blessed was his resting-place, 

His God was present there. 
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And there, in vision^ he beheld, 

A way from earth to heaven ; 
And there the pledge of peace below, 

And bliss above, was given : 
And there the promise to himself 

Was spoken fiill and free — 
"In every place, where'er thou art^ 

Behold, I am with thee !'' 

would the God of Jacob make 
For me my nightly bed, 

1 care not where I lay me down, 
And rest my weary head ! 

His presence is in every place, 
His power is still the same, 

With Jacob's pillow for my head, 
To give me Jacob's dream. 



%^t Wdxt Ef t^ f nrit. 



O, BLEST be the goodness and love of the Lord, 

For the gift of his holy, his heavenly Word ; 

'Tis the ground of my hope, and the shield of my fistith, 

A lamp to my feet, and a light to my path. 



THE DESPONDINQ CHRISTIAN. 
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How sweet is the hope that the Bible supplies, 
In the day when the billows of trouble arise ; 
How happy the soul who in Jesus believes, 
When the Father of spirits the spirit 



The mother may leave the dear child of her love ; 
The hills may depart, and the mountains remove; 
But blest be the Gift, and ador'd be the Qiver, 
** The Word of the Lord endureth for ever ! " 



O ! Fathjsr of mercy, and Qod of all grace. 
Behold me from heaven, thine own dwelling-plaoe; 
For dark and desponding, in doubt and in fear, 
I water my pillow with many a tear. 

In the dlent night watches, when all are asleep, 
My acNil with my Saviour communion would keep; 
Bat mj fiuth is so weak, and my fears are so strong, 
I feel not his presence the dreary night long! 

O ! Thon who first open'd the eyelids of day 
And made the young sun to rejoice on his way; 
Chfeat Father of Lights ! this thick darkness remove. 
And shine in my soul with the light of thy love ! 
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REDEEMING LOVE. 



EiitBBmitig tut 

Bbdeemikg loye ! what love to man I 
OfEiar'd free to every one ; 
When from innocence we fell. 
When a prey to death and hell ; 
When to help no hand was nigh, 
When appear'd no pitying eye — 
Thou descended from above, 
Child of heaven ! — Redeeming love ! 

Bedeeming love ! thy wondrous birth. 
Thy gracbus purposes on earth, 
Thy power to sanctify and save, 
Thy glorious victory o'er the gravel 
Shall higher yet, and higher raise, 
The song of universal praise. 
On earth below, in heaven above, 
Ineffable redeeming love ! 

Bedeeming love ! in mercy shine 
On every step and trial of mine^ 
In the hidden walk of faith, 
In the solemn hour of death. 
Bear to heaven my happy soul, 
There, while endless ages roll, 
To sing with the redeemed above^ 
" Redeeming love ! — Redeeming love!" 



BOUKESS OF HBABT. 
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inliuBSs of imt 

O, TX that name the name of ChriBt, 

That bow the knee in prayer, 
And with the saints in fellowship 

To Zion's courts repair; 
Who worship there the Holy One, 

In whom ye live and move ; 
And at his table celebrate 

The dying Saviour^s love ! 

O, see that in the sight of God, 

As in the eyes of men, 
Yonr faith, and hope, and zeal, and love, 

And prayers are not in vain ! 
Know that the God of truth requires 

Tbuth in the inward part ; 
Man looks upon the outward man, 

But God into the heart. 



HTKH VOB SATUBDAT 



Sipim £k ^tbtritq 



jTj \4 II \ 



AsoTHKB, and another day, 
Awnthgr wedc bas passed away; 
And now, O Lord, to thee I lain^ 
With giatefol heart, my song of praiaa. 
For blessings eyery evening shed 
Around my highly &Yonred head ; 
For mercies every morning new, 
Abnndant as the eariy dew. 

O ! may the love bestoVd on me 

A growing love inspire to thee, 

Hiat I, in all the means of grace. 

My Saviour's wondrous love may trace ; 

That every motive, aim, and end 

Of mine, may to thy glory tend. 

Lord ! grant the faith that works by love, 

The hope that cometh from above. 

When smiling suns illume my way, 
ni praise thee in the brightest day; 
When gloomy clouds obscure my sight, 
ru trust thee in the darkest night ; 
On thee FU rest my anxious mind, 
And in thy favour comfort find, 
Till life and all its cares shall cease, 
Then, blessing thee, Fll die in peace ! 
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The prayer of the humble 

Jehovah wiU hear ; 
The praise of the thankful 

Is sweet to his ear ; 
Then humbly implore him 

For pardon and peace, 
And thankfully praise him 

For mercy and grace. 

The guilt of our nature, 

The sins of each day. 
May well make us humble. 

And teach us to pray : 
The birth-song of Bethlehem, 

" Glad tidings I bring," 
May well make us thankful. 

And cause us to sing. 

Yes, Jesus ! our Saviour 1 

An altar we'll raise, 
And offer the incense 

Of prayer and praise. 
The humble petition, 

That grace may be given ; 
The grateful hosanna, 

The foretaste of heaven ! 
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SABBATH SCHOOL HYMIT. 



^aUtflt^ ^rlnml ipn* 



Wb love the Sabbath day, 

We love the Sabbath school, 
Where we are told of wisdom's wiy^ 

And taught the gospel rule. 
The way of saving graoe^ 

The rule in mercy giveiiy 
To guide us in the path of] 

Of happiness and heayen. 



Lord, crown with great success 

The work of Christian love, 
Our Sabbath school and Sabbath« bless, 

With blessings from above; 
And hasten thou the time, 

Predicted in thy Word, 
When young and old, of every dime, 

Shall know and love the Lord 1 



OLOBT OF THS LATTER DAT. l78 



£Ioni Bf Hit JCatto liin|« 

Thb glory of the latter day 

"We long, O Lord, to see, 
When men of every tribe and tongae 

Shall worship only thee ; 

When on the distant heathen lands 
The gospel light shall shine, 

And every heart and every voice 
Shall own its power Divine. 

The night of ages now is past. 

The idol-shadows fly. 
And lo ! our longing eyes behold 

The day-spring from on high. 

O, Son of Eighteonsness, arise 
With healing in thy wings 1 

And pour abroad on all the earth 
The day of j^orions things. 



Va> OF BAOBMD FISOK. 



GLOSSAEY; 



OB EXPLAVATIOir OF THB SCOTTISH WOBDS AND FHBASIOLOOT 
USID nr THB FOBEOOINO POEMS AND SONOS. 



A B Bbod, boazd having the alphabet 

pasted on H. 
Abooh, above. 
Ab, oho. 
Atf, off. 
Ayf-hamd, extempore, impremedi- 

toted. 
AiOBBy betfiore. 
Aft, oft ; Aften, often. 
AiK, theoak. 
AxSf own. 
Arrs, oats. 
AxBT, AiBTH ; direotUm, point of the 

oompaaB. 
AiCE^ an oath. 
Alahx, alone. 
Alanq, along. 
AMA2VG, among. 
As*, and, if. 
An* ▲% also; / wu there an* a*, I was 

thexealao. 
Airai^ onoe; Ans, one. 
AmATH, beneath, as opposed to aboye. 
AmooH, enoogha 



AmTHER, another. 
AsE, aahes. 
Atween, between. 
AncHT, to own, to 
AuLD, old. 
AmrriE, aunt. 
Aya, at alL 
AwA*, away. 
Atont, beyond. 



B. 

Baibn, child. 

Baucnzi:, diminutiye of bairn. 

BAITH,b0th. 

Baet, to use inofane expressions. 

Bang, to do anything in haste, to 
stxiye, to excel. 

Ba2!inook, cake made of oatmeal. 

Baxtld, bold, paasionate. 

Bawbee, a hall^wnny. 

Bbaole, a sheriff's officer. 

Bedbsk, immediately. 

Beik, the nose. 

Bein, wealthy, in comfortable circum- 
stances. 

Beltane, the 3d of May, or Rood-day. 

M 



SwB, to abide, to ataj, ti 
Beud, Hbeltoc. 
Biood*, ■ building, ■ ba 

Bibs, binh. 
Bizzr, buflj. 
Bute, banliAil, dij-. 



jwofbnm. 
,tadi<H,todBk. 

Bubs, bnih; Bva i' Oi Mr, dwlti:^ 

Bn, om, jdat; Inbt^ uilnTllaUoa 



£, to b&va thfl ej« bBdimmed 



n£, skiUoJ, prndoit. 



Id act of A^^^in^ la 



Cqiel', or CaiELD. a fellow, a 



BoDK, bulk, the bod;, qnantltr of 

Buw.boll; £d» d' iiur, ball of barla;. 

BuiE, tliB Bido of a im or bant. 

BrjUd, bnad. 

BIUSEN3, tha km. 

Braw, finfi in appaial, brnva, « 






tiL ominouB Uid, a if^ 



GLOSSARY. 
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GoOTHYy or OouTMUiy frank, kind, 

■JBiblo. 
CauuoK, fhiTnlHar oonyenation. 
Craft, a field near a house. 
Obbel, a basket; a witlasB penon is 

said to be /» a creeL 
Cdbhat, the wood pigeon. 

D. 

DAINT7, agreeable, good-homoured. 

DAmrxN*, fondling. 

DsABiB, or Deabt, dimlnntiTe of dear. 

Dkb, to die ; Deet, did die. 

Dsr, a dairy-maid. 

DcnrA, do not. 

DzvoT, tnzfl 

DiTOT SuMKS, turf waUs. 

Doit, a copper ooin, the twelfth part 

of an English penny. 
DoiTBT, stupid, oonfosed. 
Dominie, a schoolmaster. 
DoiKJE, graye, sober. 
DowiB, melancholy, sorruwAil. 
DowiN*, fiuling. 

Dbbdot, a ftmeral entertainment. 
Dbxb, to auffer, to endure. 
Dmro, to be oreonxmie. 
DuBsnrA, dared not. 
DWTHB, to waste, to pina. 

E. 

Bab', early. 
Vm, eye ; Een, eyes. 
Vms, Itwsmf, erening . 
VMasfOf eren as. 

lonely, fHghtfd. 
LT, etcOy. 



EiLD, age. 

Eldren, old age. 

Ettle, to aim, to attempt, to mark. 

Examines, examinations. 

F. 

Fa', to befal. 

Faem, foam. 

Faimn', a present on a fair day. 

Fash, trouble, yexation. 

Faut, &ult. 

Fee, to hire, wages for service. 

Feoht, fight. 

Fell, denoting degree; as .Fell kneif, 

pretty welL 
Fend, to shift, to support one's self. 
Ferlt, to wonder. 
Fet, attended by a fktaUty. 
FntB-FLAUGHT, lightning. 
Flintt, dever, actiye, stout. 
Flit, to remoye. 
Fleetohin', fiattering. 
Flbq, to frighten. 
FoBBTE, besides. 
FoBFouGHTEN, to be overcomA wHh 

fatigue. 
Foi7K,fblk. 
FouTH, plen^. 
Fbab, ftom. 

Fbemmet, fbreign, not akin. 
Fbaisb, to flatter. 
Fbien', fdend. 
Fu*, frQl, drank. 

G. 

CUBXELDKOBy A lUMldkMlt^ Ml 

fluxi«awa]]0t 
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aiiOSSAAT. 



Gae, to go. 

Gajed, went, did go. 

Gaet, road. 

Gaet-end, neighbourhood. 

Gane, gone. 

Gang, to go. 

Ganobel, an idle strolling 

Gawsis, a foolish la^y yoong woman. 

tj^EAB, rioheB, ftunitnxe. 

Geekin', tossing the head. 

GiE, to give. 

GiriET, bestowed as a gift. 

Gm, if, against. 

Glaiket, wanton, foolish. 

GuKT, to peep, to glance. 

Gloamzn*, the twilight. 

Glo'es, c^ves. 

Gloomin', firowning. 

Glowb, to stare. 

GowAN, a field daisy. 

GowD, gold. 

Gowk, the cuckoo, one easily imposed 

on. 
Grankie, or Granny, grandmother. 

GXJDE,gOOd. 

Gttdeness, the Supreme Being. 
Gttdeman, husband, master of the 

house. 
Gude-e'enin', good evening. 

H. 

Ha', hall. 

Ha'e, have. 

Haffet, the cheek, side of the head. 

Haill, hale, whole, sound, healthy. 

HAIB8T, harvest. 

Hame, home. 



Hamilt, hoBidy, 
Han*, hand. 

HAm>, to hold, fo keep^ to 
Hawkh, a oow with a wbitoftou 
HbohI an eaqpseasioii of aafpriK» 
row, or fttigue. 

Hbcht, promised. 
Heioh, high. 
Hebe-awa', in this plaoe. 
Himbel', himseH 
Hobnin', a Soot(^ law papMr. 
HouFF, a favourite haunt. 
Hows, a hollow. 
HoxTFS, hops, used in Inewhig. 
HuBKLE, to draw one's Mlf 
in a crouching manner. 



r,in. 
Ilk, each. 
Ilka, every. 

Ilka-DAT, applied to the w wklag 
of the week. 
I Ill-deedy, misdhievouB. 
Infarb, marriage feast. 
Ingle, Inole-bidb, the flie-plaMi 
Intill, into, within. 
I'SE, IshalL 

Ither, other, not the some. 
It's, it is, 'tis. 
I've, I have. 



J. 

Jaud, Jade. 

jAjfpmN*, innocent mixtik 

Jokin', jesting. 

Jo, a sweetheart, a bnaband or wtfft. 
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Xtft* ooiswarti, a]M> a kind Of Kmp. 
Kahhrook, oabbiffB rtook, the cole- 

narlplaat. 
KAiZ/-TABDy kitohen guden. 
KKf , to know a penon, not to be in 

doobt. 
KxHBNA, knows not. 
Vttnrw^ a female goadpi. 
Knrr, a ahesty a ooffln. 
KSBF, oheerftd, lirely. 
Knowxb, little hillB. 
Ktx; oowt. 
Ktthb, to show, to appear as one 

leaiDyis. 

L. 
IiAm^ low. 

Lasois, a youth ; diminntive of lad. 

Laib, a place for lying in, or upon. 

Laibd, landlord, lord of the numor. 

IiAntDSHZP, an estate. 

IjAxra, loath, reluctant. 

IiAiXBiTJ', shj, modest, bashftd. 

IiAimnt, diiAinutlTe of lainb. 

Las', land. 

LiJn, tinglB, solitaiy; My lane, by 

tajwiHt 

Lavxlt, lonely. 

liABa^kng. 

Lahubibk, long ago. 

liUKO, girl ; diminutlTe of last. 

La*, to let, to allow. 

LlfE, the rest, the others, the re- 



JjUL, traa^ honest, ikithftd to trust. 
Iflii^ Ismiing. 



Lked, language. 

Lbn*, lend. 

LsuoH, did laugh. 

LxuK, to look. 

Light, light. 

Lnnr, a watexlUl. 

LiiT, to dye. 

Lo'e, to lore a person or thing. 

Lo'esoms, lovely. 

LouN, a down, a cunning rogue. 

Lowe, flame; Lownr', flaming. 

LoiTP, to leap, a leap or spring. 

LnoK, good or bad fortune. 

Line, dhinmey. 

LuvB, love. 

M. 

Mae, more. 

Mailen, afurm. 

Maib, a greater quantity, a greater 

thing. 
Maist, the greatest number, or quaii* 

tity. 
Haibtsb, master. 
Hak', make. 
Hak'sna, it matters not. 
ICammie, a childish term for mother. 
Mave, to moan. 
'Mako, among. 
Manse, the parsonage house. 
Mabbow, a mate, an equal. 
Maun, must ; Maitnna, must not 
Haut, malt. 
Mavis, the throih. 
Maw, to mow. 
Matbb, pezbi^. 
MBrriN*, meeting. 
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Meiklb, Muoklb, laxge in qiiAiitil7. 

Heble, the blaokbiTd. 

MisTANK, miataken. 

MiTHJEBy motihar. 

MoNY, Moms, many. 

M0018. the earth of a graTa. 

MoBT-cLAiTH, the jmU carded over a 

oorpee at a ftmeiaL 
Mou*, the moath. 
Hunt, nuxir, or heath. 
Mtbel\ xajadif \>j mjwo^U 

N. 

Na, no, uot, nor. 

Nae, no, not any ; NAXTHiiir., ?io;<hing. 

Nane, none. 

'Neath, beneath. 

Needna, need not. 

NE'EBrDO-MTEEL, One incorrigible in 

wickedness or folly. 
Neeboub, neighbour. 
Nextk, a nook, a comer. 
NiCHT, night. 
N1E8T, next in place, uearest in aitiia- 

tion. 
NiEVE, the fist. 
No, not. 
NooHT, nought. 
NoBy than. 
Now-A-DAYS, now, in these days. 



0',of: 

Ony, Onie, any. 

Ob, is often used fbr Bbe, before. 

O'T, ofit. 

Ought, aught ; anything. 



OUT-OWXB, OWf 
Ol7BSBL% OOBMlWL 

OvmBLT, caralwly. 
OwjBJi, over. 
OwEBiiAY, a orayaft. 
Otb, gmndcMld. 

P. 

Pantey, a press, a oloie^ al 
Pawxib, sly, artftil, oanning. 
Pbohah, panting, braatiiiiig i hwL 
Pbnvdb, penny. 
Pet, a &Tonzite, a fhndllng of 

ever sort. 
Plaid, a wonted mantlii. 
Plagk, two bodies, or the OD»'ttiMtf 

a penny, English. 
Plashy, miiy, ftall of dirty witer. 
Pz;bnishin', ftimitare fbir a hoom 
Plbw, to till with the plom^ 
PiAUGH-HAimm', as mnoh land as OA 

be tilled with one pkmi^ 
PoiMD, to disttaiA Ibr debi. 
Pow, the head. 
Pu*, to pnll, to pluok. 

B. 

Ranket, ranked. 

Rauohak, a plaid, or manilib 

Raw, cold, damp, applied totiwfRH^ 

ther. 
Reel, a kind of danoa 
Right, right. 
Rite, plenty. 
RiGom', roof of ahoan. 
RooKLEY, a mantle. 
RoxjN', round. 
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BODP, to aell by auction 

Ruv^ heavy olumEy stick or staff. 

S. 
Sad, ndden, to consolidate. 
Bait, soft. 

Saib, sore ; Sairlt, sorely. 
8aib'x>, served. 
Bazfenos, a sixpence. 
Sgaith, harm. 
SoocTH, abnndanoe, liberty. 
Bhsab, to reap. 
8ifKTT.m', a shepherd's hut. 
She's, she is, she has. 
Bio, such. 
BiOHT, sight. 
Billy, weak in body or mind. 

BiLLEB, silver, money. 

Bin*, since, after, from some past i)e- 
riod to the present. 

Bkillt, ddlfoL 

Blas, the sloe. 

BxA, small. 

Bmiddy, smithy, a smith's workshop. 

Bnaw, snow. 

BmooK, a latch. 

BovBT, hioky. Jolly, tlinving m health. 

BoBKKB, one who takes forcibly free 
qtuurten. 

BouoH, foand of the wind, or of a 
person asleep. 

Soun*, soand. 

Spkeb, to ask questioiiw. 

Bfrino, a cheerful tune. 

Sta', stall for cattle. 

Btaok, rick of barley, Ao. 

Btans, stone. 



Stabn, a star. 

Steek, to shut, to close. 

Stoitet, walking infirmly, reeling. 

Stouk, a shock of com, &c. 

Stown, stolen. 

Stbae, straw. 

SuNKS, a kind of i)ad formerly used in 

place of a saddle. 
Stne, after that, then. 

T. 

Tane, or Taen, taken. 

Tee-hee, a burst of laughter. 

Tentt, careftil, cautious. 

TEaoH, tough. 

ToAE, these. 

Theekit, thatched. 

Tbeoitheb, together. 

Thocht, thought. 

Thoohtfu*, thoughtfiil. 

TflBANO, throng. 

Thbayx, throve, thrived. 

Thrave {in hiubandry)f "H sheaves of 

com, Ac. 
Thbaw, to twist, to anger, to contrar 

diet. 
Thbowither, confused, out of order. 
Thyoeb, a beggar, chiefly of grain and 

wool, Ac. 
Till, to. 
Tint, lost. 
TiTHBR, the other. 
TocHEB, a dowry. 
Tooif , empty. 
TouN, a town. 

Tout, to blow a horn, to make a notie. 
Tow, a rope. 
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ToWHoxn, (welTnuMitlii. 
tMJrr, ■ mod oomad irith fiMi. 

TwiD, 11 would. 



Ik 



Wx', irall. 

TiD, wirald, 
WmKA, would not. 

VUH, toipand. 

WjiLTH, nealth, pleutf. 
WiuEis', to be ankt. 



Wi'si.nihilL 

Wkui, wlun. 

Wha'i, who Ifc 

Wekef, ui luUml 

Wi^, wllh. - 

Wmmz, B ropa, thegallovk. 

Wm^ diminntiTa of wKk. 

Wra", or WOB, to dwell. 

Wdina, will nob 

WiBBOOE, window. 

WiHBOiiE, pretty, wlnnln|E^ 



II, freqntintl}' OHd 11k TMfc 
Ib'D.TS would, JBli«:. 
Tk'u, JBwiU. 
Tb'u, joau*. 

Tl'Blt.TBlluU. 



Tout, bajimd. 



